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C Te TORREY AND THE SLAVEHOLDERS, 
Wasninoton, D. C., Jan. 29, 1842. 

Dr. Bailey:— 

I give you a transcript of Mr. 
Torrey’s account of his visit to the hospitable 
patriarchs of Annapolis,Md., a little abbreviated, 
with a summarv of the action of the Slave- 
holders’ Convention in that place: the first con- 
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own protection, and they must not fail. 

As to the particular measures to be adopted, 
he would suggeet a greater restraint on the priv- 
ileges of the slaves, such as forbidding them to 
go abroed to seek masters; putting down their 
miserable grog-shops, without which nothing 
could be accowplished: preventing the free co- 
lored men from holding real estate; and a sys- 
tem of registration to compel them to engage 
in permanent services, especially in agriculture, 
and other similar ones. 

Col. Woolten presented a resolve in favor of 
Colonization, but it was withdrawn, after a brief 
discussion. ‘They did not wish to commit the 
slaveholders, as such, to that scheme. 

Col. W. in his remarks said he advocated 
Colonization,not as a slaveholder,but as a man, a 
philanthropist, and a christian! I made at the 
time, a note to the effect that he was ‘damning 
his soul’? two minutes after; which struck me ag 
a singular sample of his ideas of christianity. 
This was afterwards read in Court, causing much 
laughter, and was the subject of bitter comment 
by the counsel against me. Cul. W. said that 
he thought, with the Ruler of Egypt, of old (!) 
that they would have much trouble with this 
people, yet! His sympathies were evidently 
with Pharaoh. 

A large committee was chosen to report busi- 
ness, who reported the next evening; aud, on 





vention ever called to defend slavery, and on 
that account, an important waymark in the pro- 
ress of the cause of liberty. 

“J reached Annapolis, Jan. 12th. The cars 
were filled with delegates hastening to defend 
their holy of wnholies from the combined ef- 
forts of Northern freedom, low prices of cotton, 
tobacco, and human cattle; and the in- 
creasing numbers and influence of the free co- 
lored men and of whites who had no interest 
in the permanency of this ‘‘peculiar institution.” 
Not even Colonization had been able to lull 
‘their fears, or give them any assurance of living 
another generation upon other people’s earn- 
Nay, the conviction of the futility 


‘ings. } 
of that . scheme of exporting the 
labor of the country had been fastened 


upon reflecting minds, by the expenditure of 
‘$100,000 to move only 500, in 10 years. 
While the free blacks had increased more than 
10,000. The little city, not so populous or 
rich as it was 50 years ago, with its quaint, old, 
dingy houses, chiefly built in another century, 
is no unapt emblem of the condition of all the 
slaveholding part of the State. But for the 
presence of the Courts, the College and the offi- 
cers of the State government, it would soon be- 


their report the propositions, of which the fol- 
lowing is a brief analysis, were adopted, and a 
committee of five appointed to present them to 
the Legislature and petition for a series of laws 
based upon them. On reading them over one 
can hardy forbear the inquiry whether the slave- 
holders of Maryland believe in a God, or 
whether they are not mere emigrants from 
some ‘‘world without souls,’’ *where the rela- 
tions of right and wrong, mine and thine, and 
not known. 

The most of the resolves were adopted with- 
out debate. ‘They may be classified as fol- 
lows: 

Ist. Those which relate to occupation. It is 
recommended to the Legislature to pass laws 
forbidding emancipation in any form, except on 
condition of removal from the United States, 
never to return. 

2d. Concerning fugitives. (1) The State 
to pay a high reward for runaway slaves. ‘The 
owner, to offer a reward graduated by distance 
for the recovery of fugitives. (2) ‘The State to 
pay the expenses of suits to test the constitu- 
tionality of the laws of the Free States, such as 
Jury trial laws, ete., under which colored per- 
sons are protected from slavery. (3) All sales 





come what * ’ the first capital of 
Maryland is, a desert.—Scarcely a dozen hous- 
es have been built in as many years. ‘The 
commerce of the place has gone to Baltimore, 
which is enriched by its connection with the 
free labor of the North and West. 

The crowd drawn together by the Court of 
Appeals, the Legislature and the Convention, 
gave an air of unusual life to the quiet streets. 
Atevery turn eager groups were seen discuss- 
ing the topics of the hour, the Currency and the 
Convention, the former in loud tones, the latter 
in mysterious whispers, as a subject almost too 
sacred for words. 

The Convention consisted of not far from 
175 delegates, embodying all of wealth, intel- 
lect and influence the slaveholding part of the 
Stale could furnish. Most of the delegates, 
however, were from the six lower counties. 
The great free labor counties had none, or very 
few delegates present; and most of these sym- 
pathised little in the spirit and objects of the 
majority. Part of the sessions were held in 
the State House, not, however, in the Hall 
where Washington resigned his commission. 
Thank God, that was not so desecrated. ‘The 
other sesions were held in the Court House. 
The voling majority of the body was composed 
of the more violent class of younger slavehold- 
ers. And when the older and wiser men op- 
posed any violent measure they were generally 
voted down. I was constantly reminded of a 
remark once made by Birney, to the effect that 
slaveholders were always suspicious. At the 
first meeting,a Col. Bowie suggested the idea of 
excluding all but delegates. And members of- 
ten remarked that, if their debates should be 
known it would destroy the very aims of the 
meeting. Nothing bnt the restlfs of their ac- 
tion should be published. 

Col. R. W. Bowze was chosen President. 
Gen. Thomas Emory, Benj. C. Howard, and 
Dr. Williams, V. P’s. Dr. George Sherwood, 
and John A. Carter, Sec’s. 

The President in his opening address exhort- 
ed them to avoid any thing that would awaken 
more hostility against slavery, at the North, or 
that might not secure the concurrence of all 
their southern friends who had a common in- 
terest with them. Gov. Howard stated the ob- 
ject of the meeting to be to take measures to 
protect their slave property. If that conven- 
tion should be unable to suggest any measures of 
relief they might as well surrender it at once. 
Judge Chambers, of the Court of Appeals, re- 
ferred to the incomplete tenure of their slave 

property, from the influence of both internal & 
external causes, as the reason for the call of the 
Convention. Divided, as they were, in opinion, 
it was very difficult to adopt measures to reme- 
dy the evils, the existence of which none de- 
nied. ‘Their present laws had been rendered 
inefficient, by public opinion, (meaning the in- 
famous Colonization laws, and part of the slave 
code,)and they must take care to do nothing that 
looked like bad passion, avarice, or that might 
offend the reason and philanthropy of the peo- 
ple. He believed that public sentiment was in 
a more healthy state than formerly. _ He did not 
a this remark, to the miserable trash of 

seuinioe; bet to the older and more sober feel- 

ms “nn socommon. But he believed that the 
Were more ready to sustain more severe 

measures to remove the people of color, than 

those which had been formerly put do H 

eulogised the 4 y put down. e 

fettion the 4 purity and intensity of af- 

rot 1€ slaves had for ther masters where 
eg not surrounded ‘by the influences of 

Z ceed system,—where there were only two 

wes tie masters and slaves. But now the case 

ae coon and the present was almost the 

Rea hent when they would have either the 

Nance or hie power to retain their prepon- 

ahha. er check the increase of the free 

hese while they remembered that those 
Stence here was so injurious to their 


or gifts of slaves to free colored persons, (pa- 

rents to children, or wives to husbands, for in- 

stance,) to be void; and the slave so sold or 

given, to be sold for life out of the State, and 

the seller or donor fined! (4) ‘The fact that 

a runaway is found on the premises ofany man, 

to be prima facie evidence of his aiding him tw 

flee; and if he is white, to be punished with im- 

prisonment, if free colored, to be sold for life, 

outof the State. (5) Officers to be appointed 

to watch the arrival and departure of all cars, 

steamers, and other common carriers ‘to see 

that no slaves run away in them.” 

3d. Laws to enslave the free colored people. 

(1) To compel them to register themselves in 

each county, annually, and on removal to anoth- 

er county, even for 10 days, to procure certifi- 

cates of freedom on going, to register names 

on their return! (2) Every free colored person 

to give, annually, good (white) security for his 

or her good beliaviour, and in default of it, to 

be hired out by a magistrate, for the year, the 

officer having a fee of $10 out of the wages! 

And if the person so hired out leaves the ser- 

vice, he or she is to be sold for life, out of the 

State! (These two provisions, together, en- 

slave all the free colored people of Maryland, 

carrying out the ideas of Judge Chambers ex- 

actly.) (3) All children of free colored people 

over 8 years old, in 1844 fo be taken from their 
parents and friends, and bound out to white 

persons, the females till 18, the males till 21 

years of age: and then all possible inducements 

held out to make them leave the State. (This, 

at one blow, breaks up every free colored fami- 

ly inthe State. It is worse than slavery itself: 

for that gives humane masters a chance to keep 

the family regulations of their slaves unbroken, 

if they will. ‘This makes it impossible.) (4) 

All real estate belonging to free negroes to be 

sold at their death; and none to be allowed here- 
after to hold any for more than one year. (‘This 
needs no comment to make the iniquity, and 
unconstitutionality of it evident. [t was adopted 
without debate!) (5) No free negro to have in his 
possession, any arms, whatever. (6) Manumit- 
ted negroes not to be allowed to remain in the 
State, (as by act of 1831,) with a yearly certifi- 
cate of good behaviour: and no notice to beware 
of any conduct that would forfeit their liberty, 
to be given them! (6) None to travel in any pub- 
lic conveyance, unless vouched for as free, by 
some white person known to the carrier. A 
false voucher to be imprisoned. (7) None 
leaving the State, except as servants, or to g0 to 
Africa, to be allowed to return. And none to 
come into the State except as servants to trav- 
ellers. (8) All crimes and misdemeanors, even 
petty breaches of the peace, to be punished by 
sale for life, outof the State, or banishment, 
never toreturn,under the like penalty. (9) Fine 
of $100, upon any retailer who sells or gives 
any liquor to a slave or free negroes. (No ex- 
ception made for wine at the communion table!) 
(10) No mecting, for any purpose, to be al- 
lowed after sunset. And any colored minister 
violating that law to be.imprisoned for the first 
offence, and for the 2d, sold for life, out of the 
State! (It is needless to say that the religious 
privileges of § of the colored people, bond and 
free, would be utterly destroyed by these laws. 
No wonder the Convention had no prayers at 
the opening of their sessions. It would have 
drawn down the lightning from a clear sky, 
upon their guilty heads. Yet these two items 
seem to have passed without debate, or dis- 
sent.) 


Finally. (1) The possession of every thing, 
written, printed, or engraved, having ‘‘a tenden- 
cy to create diseontent among the colored peo- 
ple, to be prima facie evidence of violating the 
law against incendiary publications; the penal- 
ty of which is 7 to 20 years imprisonment in 
the penitentiary!” (2) All officers to be heavi- 


*Cunningham’s “world without souls,” one of the 
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finest pieces of satire in our own, or in any modern lan- 
guage. : 
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ly fined for neglecting to enforce these and sim- 
ilar laws. 

Do we live in a land of liberty? of Bibles? Is 
the existence of a just God known to these men? 
It is hard to believe we are not among some bar- 
barous tribes of Gallas,in Central Africa; if even 
there, such disposition can be found. But it il- 
lustrates a great principle of moral science; that 
the more perfectly men know the principles of 
correct legislation and true religion, the more 
grinding will be their legal despotism, and the 
more corrupt their morals will become, if they 
once depart from those correct principles. 

My private information authorizes the belief, 
that an accurate report of the debates on Friday 
would shock the feelings of the civilized part of 
mankind, even more than the propositions them- 
selves. 

A few items, gleaned from Baltimore papers, 
are worth presenting. ‘I'hos. S. Alexander op- 
posed the proposition to break up the families 
of the free colored, as inhuman and unjust. 
But it was replied that the families of the free 
colored people were receptacles of vice and sin, 
and that the morals of the young negroes would 
be better for it!!! How false this is any ra- 
tional man, except the rabid class of slave- 
holders and their panders,well knows. A slight 
inspection of the color of house slaves in 
wealthy families would cover such libellers 
with shame if they have any left. 

The sale of freemen for crime was boldly op- 
posed by Mr. Richardson, as unjust and illegal. 
Would gentlemen, he asked, wish to make the 
State of Maryland a dealer in negroes,—a_bar- 
terer of human flesh? Away with the idea! 
A. H. Pitts of Baltimore urged tbat the re- 
form of such persons was hopeless, that they 
would be more comfortable and more likely to 
remain on the plantations of the South; that the 
traders, Slatter, Parvis, etc. were ready to pay 
good prices for them, and take the risk; and that 
it would help to fill up the empty treasury of the 
State! Messrs. Alexander, Palmer, and Duck- 
ett, (the last two members of the Legislature,) 
opposed the prohibition of emancipation as un- 
just,and an interference with the rights of holders 
of property. 

W. W. W. Bowie, in his reply, most of which 
was toocoarse & vulgar to be reported literally, 
alluding to them,said,*There were persons about 
here who were Abolitionists. He did not mean 
such abject wretches as those who were only 
fit to clean the dirt from the gallows steps for 
the meanest wretch who ever ascended them 
to be hung—such an one as was this day brought 
before a judicial tribunal. Not such Jean 
yankees, whittled to a mere point, who could 
not stand the gaze of a noble Southerner; there 
would be nothing left but a grease spot whiere 
he stood. ‘I'hey would get along well enough, 
if they could only get rid of the membeis of 
the Legislature around them,’ etc. I do not 


know whether it was this poor lunatic,or James 
Kent, the leader of the mob, who kicked me, | 


from behind, as I left the committee room, and 
shrunk back in the crowd when I stopped and 
turned round to see him. 

Mr. Spence, of Baltimore, was in favor of al- 
lowing emancipation. Public opinion would 
not bear any prohibition of it. He thought, 
however, that the free colored people should be 
removed; and he repeated the slanders of others 
respecting the state of morals among them. 


Thos. F. Bowie was opposed to all emanci- 
pation. ‘The necessity for this Convention, he 
said, had originated in the evils produced by the 
abolitionists of the North; one of whom had had 
the audacity to present himself in this Conven- 
tion to take notes! 


W. W. W. Bowie said, that when a free ne- 
gro left the State, he wished to shake hands with 
him forever—let him go to Africa, or to the 
devil; if they did not leave forever he did not 
wish them to go atall. A storm was now col- 
lecting on every hill and mountain of the North, 
and would soon be pouring down like an ava- 
lanche, and would call for the exertions of every 
Marylander to breast it. ‘The free negroes, if 
allowed to return, would bring “lots of abolition 
papers,”’ and sow discontent among them. ‘The 
Colonization Society had received $100,000, 
and removed 500; while they had increased 
30,000 ;—(being like the Berkshires in that res- 
pect.) How would it be at the end of one hun- 
dred years, if the same rate of increase obtained? 
Gentlemen had said that a crisis had arrived, 
and now he wished to see if they were prepared 
to meet it, and would toe the mark. 


A committee of five was appointed to present 
their doings to the Legislature, and ask for laws 
to accomplish the several ends aimed at in the 
propositions. And the Convention, with the 
cuRsE OF GoD UPON THEIR UNHOLY DEED3, 
adjourned, sine die. 


“From my arrival in the city, I perceived that 
I was watched, my actions and objects the topic 
of remark, and whispered comment. I after- 
wards ascertained that some malignant persons 
had written from Washington concerning me, 
to stir up the mob; and that even my private 
conversations at the table of my boarding-house 
were sent down, to create excitement. | 
thought, however, that as a citizen of the United 
States, in the exercise of my undoubted right 
to attend an open, public meeting, it was not my 
business to see the uneasiness of the slavehold- 
ers, till 1 was compelled to notice it by their ac- 
tions. I had expected to meet some old friends, 
college mates, who were large slaveholders, and 
some of whom were chosen delegates to the 
Convention. But none were present. And 
when, on Thursday evening, a resolution was 
offered hy John M. 8. Causin, a young lawyer, 
afterwards employed against me, by whose ma- 
chinations most of the trouble was excited, to 
the effect that no reporter should be admitted to 
the floor, unless he was vouched for by some 
member of the body—I was placed in an embar- 
rassing position. Causin sent the door-keeper 
to request me to retire into the lobby. On re- 
flection, as I was not excluded from the gallery, 
or forbidden to take notes there, I determined to 
do so till after the adjournment, and then seek 
an introduction from some member. A spy 
was sent to watch me, and the moment I began 
to take notes he motioned to Gausin, and the 
door-keeper was again sent to order me down. 
When I reached the lobby, he attempted to force 
me into the committee room, to wait, as he said, 
the pleasure of the Convention. As force was 
not successful in getting me through the door, 
and_I denied his or their right to control me, he 
askedme to go in, as they would probably ad- 
mit me to the floor before long. Causin then 





ferred 


laid the matter before them, and a long and 
stormy debate ensued; during which, the mobo- 
cratic part of the Convention crowded into the 
committee room, and began first to question, 
and then to threaten, and abuse me. One James 
Kent, of Anne Arundell county, the file leader 
of the mob, as he afterwards testified, under 
oath, repeatedly threatened to cut my throat. 
At last, some citizens of Annapolis, who were 
friends of good order, urged me very strongly 
to leave, and [ reluctantly consented. I went to 
the tavern and took up some borrowed books to 
return to the bookstore; but before I had gone 
ten rods the mob overtook me, led on by Kent, 
who gnashed his teeth with rage, told me that 
he could suck my heart’s blood with as good a 
relish as he ever eat a breakfast, and compelled 
me to return to the tavern and pay my bill. 
They then took me to my chamber, rifled my 
pockets and valise, examined and read my pri- 
vate letters and papers, and began to dispute 
what should be done to me. Some were for 
hanging; others preferred tar and feathers, and 
others still were for saving me from all harm. 
At last, Judge Brewer, of the County Court, 
suggested that I should be committed to prison; 
and a warrant, illegal both in form and fact, was 
made out, without any charge or complaint, or 
examination. And the sheriff and others, pre- 
ceded and followed by a mob of several hun- 
dreds, with demoniac yells and hisses, carried 
me to the jail. ‘The mildness of the weather 
prevented my suffering much from the cold, ex- 
cept one day and two nights, when the wind 
whistled merrily through the crazy windows of 
the old jail. No bed, nor even a bunch of 
straw, is given to a prisoner by the humane 
State of Maryland. Money and the kindness of 
the worthy jailor, procured one, and some de- 
cent food. In the prison were thirteen colored 
people, two brothers, their wives and children; 
two of whom were smiling infants less than a 
year old, who were freed by their master in his 
life time. He died insolvent, and the creditors 
seized them as a partof the assets. ‘I'wice, 
by the decision of the courts, they received free 
papers, having proved their master solvent at 
the time he manumitted them. ‘This decision 
the Chancellor overruled, as they and their 
friends say, without any notice to them of the 
trial. [tis feared they will be sold to the trader. 
“I don’t care for myself,’ said one of the men; 
“T must work for a living somewhere—but for 
the children;” and his eye moistened as he 
looked on the little ones. You will not think 
it strange that I wrote and signed a vow to re- 
new my warfare against slavery, with undying 
zeal, after listening to the tale of their wrongs. 
By the help of God, that vow, in Aunapolis jail, 
shall be redeemed by the overthrow of the foul 
system of oppression, so far as my feeble efforts 
can reach, before ten years have rolled away. 
Friday 1 was examined four hours, before Judge 
Brewer. ‘T. M.S, Causin, the man before re- 
toy and'Fhomas FE, Bowie, conducted the 
prosecutiom;*and Tomas S. Alexander of An- 
napolis, and Joseph M. Palmer of Frederick, 
two of the best lawyers and most upright men 
in the State, gratuitously defended me; nobly 
refusing all reward. Had I been a brother they 
could not have manifested more kindness and 
zeal. My brief notes of the proceedings of the 
Convention, and of remarks made by various 
persons, were commented upon, and perverted 
with great ingenuity. But nothing could be 
proved against me, save that I was an active 
abolitionist, had been an agent, and wasa Wash- 
ington correspondent of some abolition papers, 
that I was guilty of hearing one slaveholder say 
that, **it was now or never with them;”? and 
another admitting that slavery was down, now; 
that another said the mass of the people would 
not submit to violent measures to remove the 
people of color; and that a colored man in Bal- 
timore told me, the people of color would die 
before they would leave the State. ‘Ihe room 
was crowded with eager spectators, the Con- 
vention and the Legislature being left without 
a quorum, to whom Causin made mobocratic 
appeals, and who shouted and clapped when any 
thing in his remarks seemed to criminate me. 
After brief replies from my counsel and myself, 
the Judge decided that there was nothing shown 
which furnished any ground for detaining me. 
But he thought proper to remand me till Mon- 
day, to give time to inquire into the conversation 
at Baltimore, that led the colored man to make 
the remark to me, just quoted. Just as if such 
remarks were not made daily! But to make 
them so that an abolitionist could hear, was a 
sin in the hearer, to be sure, by slaveholding 
logic. My friends in Washington sent D. A. 
Simmons, Esq., of Boston, to my aid; whose 


—will appreciate the force of the remarks, al- 
though he may think he has weightier argu- 
ments in favor of his opinions. By this time 
the reader may begin to think that he is reading 
the production of ,a downright Abolitionist, but 
he is entirely mistaken. ‘The writer has been 
for many years a large slaveholder, and is still 
one. [is own pecuniary interest would, no 
doubt, be advanced by the passage of a law pro- 
hibiting manumissions. Whilst he objects to 
restrictions being laid upon the consciences of 
masters, and to the persecution of free negroes, 
he is an advocate for strict legal enactments to 
compel free negroes to labor for a livelihood, 
and not to live upon the thefts of the slaves. 
This might be accomplished by ——— 
them to hire by the year, unless jthey coul 
prove thatthey were following some occupation 
which woutd yield them a support. Se far from 
entertaining any Iriendly feelings to the North- 
ern Abolitionists, he believes them to be practi- 
cally the greatest enemics to both our white and 
negro population, and condemns their improper 
interference with the institutions of the South. 
Whilst, however, he condemns their course, he 
cannot see the propriety of visiting their sins 
and indiscretions upon the poor miserable free 
negro and slave. He cannot see the propriety 
in the Legislature granting the requests of com- 
paratively a few large slaveholders, without con- 
sulting the people generally. 

Let the people be called upon at the next 
election to express upon their ballots their ap- 
proval or disapproval of the proposed measures. 
If the writer be not deceived in his calculations, 
it will be found that the large body of the people, 
whatever may be their sentiments in regard to 
slavery, will negative an attempt to trammel 
men’s consciences; or place it in the power of 
one set of farmers to oppress their less fortunate 
neighbors. Let us reverse the picture a little. 
There are thousands of citizens of this State, 
who are convinced that the removal of the whole 
negro population from the State would be a 
most important measure for the interests of our 
people; that it would introduce white labor, and 
put the people more upon an equality. ‘That 
all would be laborers, and therefore the princi- 
ples of aristocracy would be expelled; and that 
poor white men would receive employment, and 
the State would be greatly benefitted. Suppose 
these men were to call a convention and petition 
the legislature to pass a law notonly to send the 
free negroes to Liberia, but gradually to emanci- 
pete and send away the slaves? Would not 
such a proposition be clamored against as an 
impcoper interference with the rights of prop- 
erty? Are notthe claims of conscience as bind- 
ing as the right of property? ‘There are many 
large slaveholders in Maryland, who advocate a 
gradual emancipation of the slaves, and compel 
them to go to Africa. And better reasons can 
be assigned for this provision than can be ad- 
vanced for the prevention of manumission. Tk 
is impossible, in an essay like this, to do any 
thing more than briefly to notice objections to 
the plan recommended. ‘The arguments cannot 
be full; and much must be left to the intelligent 
reader to supply. ‘I'he separation of husbands 
and wives might afford a subject for argument 
as wrong morally and politically. Why compeb 
the manumitted slave to leave the United States? 
Why not let him seek an asylum in a free 
State? 

‘T'o assure you that the writer is no abolition 
ist, and that Ins statements of facts may be relied 
upon, his name is affixed to a private note. ‘To 
have affixed it to this communication might have 
seemed as if the writer desired to court contro- 
versy. His pretensions are humble, and his 
convictions are based upon reasons sufficient for 
hisown mind; but he has no desire to eater into 
controversy; but at the same time, hie is ready 
to defend his positions if assailed in a spirit of 
candor and good feeling. As he may be assailed 
rudely, and declamation may be substituted for 
argument, such attacks he may not notice, as he 
does not desire to return railing for railing; and 
nothing is to be gained by the indulgence of 
passion. A SLAVE-HOLDER. 
P.S. The proposition to prohibit free ne- 
groes frum coming into this State, and to pre- 
vent merchants from selling slaves ardent spirits, 
will meet with untversal approbation. 


in Aunapolis, kas not yet reached the neighbor- 
hood of your correspondent; but he has learned 
enough to induce him to offer a few remarks 
upon some of the propositions of that respecta- 
ble assemblage. One of the measures adopted, 
he understands is, that no manumission be valid, 
unless the person freed shall be removed from 
the United States at the expense of the manu- 
mittor; and also, that no free negro shall remain 
in this State, unless he give bond and security 
for his good behavior. Both of these proposi- 
tions, in the judgment of the writer, are against 
good policy, and would be oppressive to the 
white as well as the colored population of the 
State. One of them would have the tendency 
to fetter the consciences of a number of individ- 
uals, who believe it to be wrong to hold slaves; 
and think it would be equally wrong to separate 
husbands and wives, and parents and children. 
It would also be imposing a restriction upon the 
right of disposition of the property of those, 
who have no conscientious scruples; but who 
may be disposed to grant freedom to their meri- 
torious servants. In both aspects the interfer- 
ence would be improper and impolitic. In this 
land of religious toleration, the people will never 
sanction legislative restrictions of the rights of 
conscience, except the public safety require such 
enactments. For many years the right of man- 
umission has been granted in this State; and 
although the writer is willing to admit that 
many of the free negroes are idle and worthless, 
yet there are many who are industrious and 
useful laborers to those citizens, who require 
services to be rendered by the day, week or 
month, and the forcible removal of such would 
impose a hardship upon the land renter, the me- 
chanic, and the citizens of our villages, who re- 
quire services in their gardens, etc. 








It is known that in many sections of this 
State labor of all kinds is scarce; and that the 
services of the free negroes are indispensable. 
The large slaveholder is aot prepared to appre- 
ciate the difficulties experienced by many farm- 
ers, who have not slaves of their own. It 
cannot be expected that free white men will 
supply this lack of labor, unless all the negroes, 
free and slaves, be removed. ‘There is an un- 
willingness upon the part of white men to do 
the work of a slave, because they know that 
some men, who do not work themselves, but 
have large numbers of slaves to work for them, 
look upon the white laborer as unworthy of 
being his associate, unless it be just before an 
election. Whilst our new States hold out such 
inducements for emigration—such as the cheap- 
ness and fertility of the public lands, and the 
right of pre-emption, we cannot expect white 
men, in sufficient numbers, will settle among 
us for the wages which we can afford to give. 
The high price of slaves in the Southern mar- 
kets, will yearly draw off portions of our slave 
labor, and in a little while our lands will go un- 
tilled, and our population be sparse indeed. 
The fabor of the free negroes, properly enfore- 
ed, would prevent large slaveholders (rom iin- 
posing unreasonable hire upon the farmer, who 
does not possess slaves. Other arguments might 
be urged to show that manumissions have been 
useful; or if not useful, not hurtful to the good 
people of the State— therefore, there is no ne- 
cessity to fetter men’s conscience, or to drive 
from the State important laborers. But laying 
aside matters of consciences, there are many 
slaveholders, who, from motives of humanity 
and attachment to their slaves, feel disposed to 
free them upon their deaths. First, because 
the slaves have been faithful and obedient ; and 
secondly, because having been humanely and 
properly treated by themselves, they are unwil- 
ling that they should be subject to the hazard of 
falling into the hands of persons who would 
treat them unkindly. ‘The writer knew a freed 
man, who came in possession of his freedom in 
the following manner: He and his master were 
crossing a creek, or some other deep water, the 
master fell in the water and being unable to 
swim was about to perish—the slave seeing his 
danger, plunged in the water and caught his 
master just as he was sinking, and brought him 
safe to shore. His master manumitted him 
forthwith. What would have been the conduct 
of the most rigid slaveholder under such cir- 
cumstances ? 





Stavenotvens’ Coxvention.—A Slaveholders” Come 
vention was recently held at Annapolis, Maryland,for the 
purpose, we suppose, of devising means of perpetuating 
Slavery in the United States, We have, as yet, learned 
of but one act which they accomplished, and that, is 
enough to condemn them in the eyes of a savage, That 
act was the arrest and imprisonment of Mr. Torrey, of 
Boston; for the particulars of which sce extract of @ Jet- 
ter in this paper from Washington. Mr, T. was te- 
leased on the 19th, on his own recognizance for $500, 


An instance of bad treatment to a faithful ser- 
vant upon the death of his master, came under 
the notice of your correspondent, which he will 
relate by way of enforcing the propriety of the 
continuance of the right of manumission. ‘The 
master had a favorite and talented son, just re- 
turned from college, who became consumptive, 
and had a long and lingering illness. ‘I'he ser- 





kindness, fidelity and promptness in laying the 
case before influential men, turned the tide of 
public feeling in my favor, very manifestly. 
The dispersion of the mobites of the Convention, 
and the arguments of my counsel on Monday, 
with the failure to: procure any evidence to ctim- 
inate me, with all their efforts, and the return- 
ing good sense of ahe leaders of the slaveholding 
‘party, who began to suspect they had overshot 
their mark, combined to compel the J udge, 
though manifestly reluctant, to discharge me. 
But he did so in a way that made his judicial 
wisdom ridiculous to all who have known the 
result. ‘There was nothing against me, so he 
could not detain me; yet he ordered me to give 
bonds in the sum of $500, with sureties, to 
“keep the peace,” till April. ‘The rioters, (one 
of whom, Kent, on my examination, swore to 
his own breaches of the peace and murderous 
threats,) the Judge did not deem it necessary to 
bind over; they being ‘‘peaceable” slaveholders! 
The same evening, I returned to Washington, 
having enjoyed the hospitalities of Maryland for 
a week. I expect to contest the validity of the 
Judge’s decision, at a proper time.” 


Thus far Mr. Torrey’s narrative. It adds 
another to the many outrages upon the constitu- 
tional rights of the free men of the United States, 
for which slavery has yet to answer. ‘The pub- 
lic press, to a considerable extent, speak in 
manly tones about the outrage. Even one 
Maryland paper denounces it, and all the doings 
of the Convention. A leading slaveholder de- 
clared, that it would defeat all the efforts of the 
Conventioa! ‘The truth is, liberty is not quite 
dead, yet,.in Maryland. It is too near the spot 
where repose the ashes of WasHincToN. 








From the Baltimore Patriot. 
SLAVE-HOLDERS’ CONVENTION. 


Mr. Epiror: A full report of the proceedings 








of the Gonvention of Slave-holders, lately held 


vant becaine his nurse and constant attendant, 
and for many long months by day and by night, 
watched his young master, and performed his 
duty with almost unexampled fidelity. After 
the death of the son, the master became afflicted 
with the same disezse; the same servant was 
called upon to be his nurse also, and manifested 
the same devotion to the father as he had done 
to the son, refusing to visit his wife and chil- 
dren, (seven or eight miles distant,) although 
occasionally his master would urge him to go. 
A few weeks after the death of the master, his 
son, (quite a young man) for the merest trifle, 
flogged this servant. He ran away and went to 
see a gentleman of the neighborhood, and said, 
“Sir, [have run away from my young master, 
because he has beaten me for nothing. I know 
I could escape, if I would, to New Jersey, but 
I do not wish my master’s children to lose by 
me. I wish you to buy me.” ‘The son refused 
to sell him-but for a large price, except to a fur- 
eigner; the co-executor, however, sold him in 
the neighborhood, and the fellow proved a faith- 
ful servant and nurse to his new master. Many 
other cases might be cited, if our limits would 
admit of it, to prove that kind masters are suc- 
ceeded by very unkind ones. ‘I'here are many 
slaveholders who believe that their negroes are 
happier with them than if th®Y were free, and if 
they had assurances they would meet with the 
like treatment, after their death, would not man- 
umit them; but no man can answer for the con- 
duct of his own son, or the husband of his 
daughter, or what misfortune may befal them, 
so as to compel them to sell to the highest bid- 
der his faithful slaves. A distinguished law yer 
made some similar remarks to the above in his 
own case, as a justification for liberating many. 
Men who look upon their slaves as brutes, and 
treat them as oxen and horses, may not feel the 
force of this objection to an interference with 
the right of manumission; but the humane and 
generous master—and there are very many such 


and those of 8, S. Alexander, and Joseph M. Palmer, 
for $250 each, to appear at the April term of the Court 
of that county, and also for his good behavior( /_) untit 
thattime, ‘The Cleveland Herald, a paper never accu- 
sed of abolitionism, thus remarks of this daring outrage 
upon the liberties of our country.—.4sh, Sen. 
“What law had Mr. ‘Vorrey violated? What offence 
had he committed?) What had he done that he should 
be incarcerated in the cellof a prison? He had made 
no speeches declaring that “all men are born free and 
equal”—he had published no incendiary documents, or 
extracts from the great charter of our rights—he had 
not trespassed upon any person or property. But as @ 
citizen of the U: ited States, he was in attendance as @ 
reporter for an Abolition paper, and for that he was im- 
prisoned, by the slaveholders of Maryland. How dark is 
the spirit of slavery. It cannot bear the light. Its deeds 
are evil, 

The arrest of Mr. Torrey, is one of the most flagrant 
violations of personal rights ever committed in this coun- 
try. Has an AMERICAN CITIZEN no safety and 
freedom in the United States? Is the Constitution an- 
der which we live a mere dead letter? Is a citizen to ba 
imprisoned without having violated any law? : 
This matter should not be passed over in silence. We 
hope Mr. ‘Torrey will commence prosecutions for false 
imprisonment against the slaveholders; and if there te 
any law or justiee in Maryland he must recover ve 
against all concerned in his arrest. eat 
We have no desire to interfere in the ‘peculiar institu 
tions’ of the South, But we will enter our — 
against the slaveholders making the citizens | = 
States bow down to their iniquitous system © eL” 
sion, of wrong, of outrage upon a portion of man 
Party.—In this age, 
al faculties to 














Anti-Masonry and the Liberty 
when every body, who lias sufficient ment i 
form an opinion, fecls free to express it, there are — 
wanting an abundance of prophets to predict thas | ? 
Liberty Party will follow in the wake of the an 
—meeting, with rapid success at first, and then ¢ 
ing into nothing before it shall be able to accomplish ~ 
thing. Mrs, Child, of the National Anti-Slavery Sta 
ard says: 

“The history of the anti-masonic party furnishes & 
Their ranks swelled mightily for a time, ® 

nothing less than to prostrate the two 
but all of a sadden they went out like ® 
Such will be the fate of the “Liberty 








lesson. 
they expected 
great parties; 
puff of smoke. 








Ay 








_ slaves, an 


-emfing themselves American statesmen and pat- 
. riots cease to defend such a war. 


| 


Party.” 
ber itat the cnd of five years” 
Mr. J. ©. Jackson answers her prophecy thes: 
“Anti-Masonry died when Masonry died. We are 
willing to dic, as a party, when slavery is dead, ‘Pl! 
tint being  putled out” by pro- 





phecy. 

“Our friend Mis. Cli 
about the Liberty Pany. We will net turn eur bp in 
contempt at her worhning: bot we will say a word or 
two. Shall we keep ep the prophetic style’—we are no 

rophet’s son, but stil tie sprit is Bpon Us, and we shall 
mn to wait some five years, like our friend, to decide 


ld makes the above prophecy 


ediviner, 2. 


ptucus he may be thoeght— 





whether we are a true or 
Hear, then, a man—pres2 
prophecy against a woman, ; 

J. C, Jackson says: Their [the Liberty Party] ranks 
swelled slowly fora time, and they expected nothing else 
than a terrible strugg!e for years; but ail of a sudden, 
they found themselves on the high road to victory, Such 
will be the fate of the Liberty Party. Let those who 
laugh at our prophecy, remember it at the end of five 
years.” 

William Goodel! answers it in this way: 

“And how happencd it, pray good Mrs. L, M. C.,that 
the anti masons failed in ther political action, aud “went 
out like a puff of smoke?” Why, it came to pass, in this 
wise, “The “moral anti-masons,” as they called them- 
selves, connected with the o!d political parties, zucceeded 
in persuading the “political” anti-masons to give up their 
“ independent nominations,” and “ vote conscientiously 
on the question ;” “ho'ding tle balance of power he- 
tween the old parties,” without forsaking them, And so 
the anti-masons in Massachusetts connected themselves 
with the democratic party, as “the least of two evils,” by 
sustaining their nominations, when they promised to do 
the fair thing. In New York they dil the same with 
the National Republicans and Whigs. In national poli- 
tics, they consented, at the West, to be the supporters of 
Gen, Harrison. ‘Vius betrayed, divided, pitted against 
each other, and sponged up for the support of their an- 
tagonists, no wonder they “went out like a puff of 
smoke!” Truly!) ©The history of the Anti- Masonic 
patty furnishes a lesson”? which + third party” abolition- 
ists should not lightly overlook.” 











SPEECH OF BR. WISE ON THINGS IN 
GENERAL 
(Concluded from Fourth page.) 
plans for upturning this Government. Mr. W. 
here said he held in his hand a paper printed at 
Nassau, New Providence, to which he made 
some reference, not understood by the Reporier, 
and then proceeded to read long extracts from 
another document entited Frazicr’s Magazine; 
the writer of which maintained that, however 
it might be doubted how far it was lawful to 
enter into a crusade against another nation for 
purposes of philanihropy, there could be no 
doubt as to the morality of making a war with 
such a nation, commenced on other grounds, 
to be snbservient to the object of setting free 
three millions of human beings, in which ref- 
erence was also had to the black military force 
in Jamaica and the vicinity of that island to our 
Southern Siates, through whose agency a war 





‘urge, an emissary direct from England, | 
and charzed with despatches from the British | 
and Poreign Anti-Slavery Society to the Pres- | 
identefthe United Statez. ‘The article was ad- | 
dressed apparenily to the friends of this English 
American party to which he hadailuded. Here | 
was an impudent and insoleat foreigner, who | 
dared publicly to address himself to the aboti- | 
tionists of the United Stares in behalf of the En- | 
glish Society, from whom he eame and to repre: | 
sent to them the state of things in their own 
country. Uleve Mr. W. queted portions of a 
letter from Mr. Sturge, in whieh he Cescribed | 
his visit to the galleries of the Tali of Repre- 
sentatives, which led Mr. W. to remark that 
there was an agent of the american abolitionists 
on the floor of that Tlouse at this moment, ta- 
king notes of all that passed, and whio, if he had 
been caught in the State of Virginia, would have 
been subjected to the severest penalties of her 
laws. 

Mr. W. then proceeded with his extracts, and 
coming toa striking passage, observed that it 
was expressed in alinost the ideatical language 
of a gentleman in liis eve, who now sat making 
mouths at him. [Loud and general laughter.) | 

(Mr. Apams. If IL was making mouths, it | 
was in endeavoring to call for the reading of that | 
ietter. 

Mr. Wise went on to read, and insisted, with 
strong feelings of indignation, that this Eaglish- 
man did not blush to address himself to the 
worst feelings of the huinan breast to entist them 
under foreign influence, and to direct them | 
against the constituted authorities of our own | 
Government. Mr. Sturge referred to the speech 
of Mr. Johnsen, of Maryland, in defence of the 
Zist rule, and thea procceded to speak in terms 
of the highest admiration of the venerable ex- 
President of the United States, who had been | 
contending azainst oppression and in defence of 
the right of petition, Mr. W. thought it not sur- 
prising that compliments like these should pro- 
ceed fram one who had found in Mr. A. a man 
who was bone of his bone and flesh of his 
flesh, and whom he eould take to his heart as 
an associate in his worst designs—who was rea- 
dy for revolution, emancipation, and the disso- 
lution of the clorious fabrie of our free ani] once 
happy Republic. This venerable ex- President 
was the very man who, for the first time, invi- 
ted the Congress of the United States to receive, 
discuss, and deliberate upon a proposal to break 
the Union of the States. Yes, this cl.erished 
ally of a foreign emissary who openly appealed 
to Americans against their own Government, 
was entrusted with the chair of one of the most 
important standing committees of the House— 
a committee charged with the foreign relations 
of this Government. ‘This venerable man, who 
had come into this House from the Presidential 








with us might be brought to a speedy close, and 
a dissolution of the Union immediately effected. 
A course like this the writer insisted to be dic- 
tated by philanthrophy. Mark it, cried Mr. 
W., old and young, philaathropy is invoked in 
behalf of an object like this, and the gentleman 
from Massacbuseits says yes to it. 

(Mr. Adams. Yes, no doubt.) 





The gentleman had said more. He had de- 
clared that, in czse of an insurrection of the 
slaves against their masters, if the power of the | 
North should be invoked uader the Constitution | 
to aid in suppressing such a servile war, the | 
effect might be emancipation. 

[Mr. Adams. Yes, sir. ] 

The gentleman had gone yet further, and had 
maintained that if tie 2lst rule should be con- 
tinued in force this seesion, three-fourths of the 
States of the Union would be iyso facto absolved 
from their allegiance to the Constitution. 

Mr. Adams here interposed to explain. He 

{ i - 
had not said that such would be the ease should 
that rule be continued during this session, but 
that if the policy were persevered in, and the 
rule were permitted to remain for the future asa 
settled rule of the House, that then those States 
would be absolved from their allegiance to this 

i=) 
Government. 

Mr. Wise resumed. The house had perse- 
vered in it, and here was the proposition of the 
gentleman to dissolve the Union, in perfect cor- 
respondence with his own doctrine that the dis- 
solution would follow, ipso facto, should the 
2ist rule continue. Let the wosld judge of 
such a course. 

(Mr. Apaus. Yes, let the world judge. ] 

Why was it thatthe gentleman told the House 
that in moving the reference of the memorial, he 
had at the sane time moved instructions direc- 
ting the committce to report that it was not ex- 
pedient at this time that the prayer of the me- 

; ; ith? Yes, he had moved 
morial be complied with! 2€8, oe 
such instructions, and what did they amount to: 
No more than this; that it was not expedient to 
4o dissolve the Union just at this time—nol y - 
—not now. For the present, the ker ° 

. ° ite ' von. 
agitation had not gone on quite long gm ie 
7 ' -eeded (thank God!) in 
They had not yet succecce: 

< eaahe of the People of these 
breaking the attachment ; 
Brain, their prosperity & strength. 
States to the bond of their pros 5 
They had not lost all their love for that Union 
eee end them by the Father of their 
wecommended to Us ’ 


Country. 
Mr. W. lie 


‘azine, commen 


re resumed the reading of his mag- 
tings a8 he proceeded, especially 

he pretext that a war with this country was 
on the ar its object the emancipation of our 
yb ee d- was dictated by humanity and phi- 
Alj. such pretence he scouted with 
contempt, insisting that, if Great Britain were 
actuated by principles of hnmanity and philan- 
-thropy, she was bound first to abolish the slavish 
and oppressive monepoly of her own East In- 
dia Company. Tict her cease to make war on 
China, to force upon the harmless Chinese the 
opium which licr slaves had raised, and let men 


Yahthropy- 


He went on to read and to animadvert upon 
~another passage in which the writer suggested 
-ahe facility with which England could take pos- 

session of Cuba, and her perfect right to do so 
in’consideration of the millions she had spent 
for Spain in the war of the Peninsula. 

‘He next proceeded to read froma newspaper 
published in this country entitled the Emanci- 
ator. Under date of Junuary 21, 1842, there 
appeared an article predicting that the days of 
slavery in Cuba were numbered, and that those 
ofslavery in the United States would next fol- 
fotvy, and expressing the earnest hope of the Ed- 
itor that it might have speedy fulfilment. 

Mr. Cooper, of Pennsylvania, here raised a 
question-of order, and inquired of the Chair 
whether the reading of that paragraph did not 
come in conflict with the 21st rule? 

Mr. Wise. I might say something in reply 
to that question which would rhyme to rule. 

M:. Cooper. And 1 might retaliate if I 





chose to be a blackguard. 

Mr. Wise. The gentleman isso without 
ehoesing. 

Mr. .W. then proceeded to observe that he 
had before him another paper, which he con- 
sidered of much more importance, as showing 
thé immediate connexion of English influence 
with the corruption of this Government and the 
digsolution of the Union. ‘I'he paper he held in 
his head was printed in Boston, and its metto 
was, ttlaberty the right of all, and Law its de- 





fenee.”” It contained an article signed by one 


* 


chair one of the greatest and most profound di- 
plomatists of the age, one of the highest author- 
ities now living on international law, whose 
opinions wonld be quoted with respect in every 
part of Europe: this man was the cherished 
friend ofa British emissary, whose real end 
and whose vile aims were disclosed so plainly 
in the document just read, that it was impossi- 
ble they should be misunderstood. ‘This Mr. 
Sturge, it appeared, had visited one of the slave 
depots in Alexandria; after describing which, he 
proceeded to give an account of his presentation 
to the President of a memorial from the British 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society in behalf of 
the abolition of slavery throughout the world, 
and complained that, at a subsequent interview 
with the President in person, no reference what 
ever had been made by the latter to the meimo- 
ria! addreseed to him. No, said Mr. W.. the 
President never had belonged to that English 
American party who were lending themselves 
to the designs of foreign abolitionists. He had 
always belonged to the-old Democratic party of 
this country. Tle was a Union man, a Consti- 
tution man; and, to his honor be it stated, that 
he deigned to return no reply whatever to the 
application of this impudent and insolent for- 
eigner. 

Mr. W. next quoted some comments froma 
newspaper entitled the Ansi-Slavery Reporter, 
on this course of President Tyler, contrasting it 
with that of the Queen of Portugal and other 
European sovereigns. Mr. W. said, from this 
it would seem that all the crowned heads of the 
old world had received the memorials with fa- 
yor, which seemed a token of one combined ef- 
fort throughout the world, embracing Portugal, 
Spain, and every other Power. ‘To our honor 
be it stated, that their emissary here, for the first 
time, met with a refusal to notice it. 

Returning, then, to Mr. Sturge’s letter, he 
referred with especial emphasis to that person’s 
closing advice to the abolitionists of the United 
States; which was, that they should remember 
who they were on the coming election day.— 
On this he commented with great severity, as 
being adirect attempt of an intermeddling for- 
eigner to interfere with the freedom of election. 
An impudent British emissary had dared to in- 
trude his advice ppon the free voters of this Re- 
public, that they should) proscribe all slavehol- 
ders from the office of Government; and that in 
face of a recentcensus, which dwarfed the South 
into a minority. 

(Some of the remarks which followed were 
lost to the Reporter amidst the unquietness and 
increasing confusion of the House.) 

Mr. W. however, was understood to speak 
with warmth on the violence of a British monar- 
chist attempting to advise us how to adininister 
our own affairs, and to spurn the idea of receiv- 
ing counsel from one who could coolly contem- 
plate the idea of applying the torch of the in- 
eendiary snd the bayonet of a foreign black sol- 
diery to the entire mass of our Southern States. 
This man, In the close of his letter, had remin- 
ded those who exercised the elective franchise 
in this country that there was nothing in the col- 
or of the skin, and that their whole success as 
abolitionists must depend upon the result of our 
elections, Put that and that together, and could 
the meaning be mistaken! No: it meant to 
point out the means to be pursued in making 
their attack on the institutions of this country.— 
It pointed to that which, should God prolong 
liis life, Mr. W. expected to witness before ten 
years passed over his head, the election of a 
black Representative to a seat ons that floor.— 
That was what this Mr. Sturge, this British 
emissary, in his great wisdom and philanthropy, 
had coverily recommended to the abolitionists 
of the United States. And the thing was very 
likely to be tried as a test question. Such was 
the nature and tendency of this alien English in- 
fluence in this country. ‘The identity of feeling 
and of sentiment bé#ween this. Joseph Sturge 
and the venerable ex-President, of whom he 
spoke in such rapturous tones, was sufficiently 
obvious on the face of this paper. ‘The con- 
nexion existed not only in this Hall, but out of 
this Hall; and in, confirmation of it, he would 
read froma paper which Southern gentlemen 
would do well to look at and to study. le read 
from the Anti-Slavery Reporter of September 1, 
1841, which containeda letter from Arthur ‘Tap- 
pan and Joshua Leavitt, in which those two 
highly distinguished. individuals made their ap- 
peal to-all abolitionists throughout the Unicn, 
inviting their co-operation in making preparation 


ithe forms of 


’ DEON. en Oe 


Mr. W. here vead the items of a thoroughly 


digested plan of operation forthe preparation, 
dissemination, signing, and presentation of a 
great variety of different forms of memorials, all 
having a bearisg, more or less direct, on the ex- 
istenee and continuance of slavery in the United 
The directions were very minute, go- 
ing downeven to the folding and endorsing of 
memorials, and directing them to 
be forwarded to the Ion. Seth Mo Gates, the 
aventof the abolitisnists on the floor of Con- 
Ilere, Mr. W. said, was a deliberately 
lormed plan of operation, with a meimbcr of the 
House for its organ and agent, and all the forms 
of petition put into the People’s mouths, ready 
eooked and concocted beforehand. Many of 
them were, word for word, such petitions as had 
been already presented in that House; one, in- 
deed, the petition for the disselution of the Un- 
ion, did not appear among them, but every move- 
ment was planned which led to that result.— 
‘The entire train was carefully and skilfully laid, 
the mine was already sunk beneath the walls of 
the Constitution, and the incendiary stood ready 
with his torch prepared to blow the Union in- 
to ten thousand fragments. After some expres- 
sions totally inaudible, Mr. Wise, turning to that 
portion of the House where Mr. Adams sat, ex- 


‘ ‘ne 
Staices. 


eress, 


iclaimed: Do itif you dare, but remember that 


that very flame which involves the South, will, 
in its inevitable progress, involve yourselves. 

At this point, being much exhausted, Mr. W. 
yielded to a motion by Mr. Hopkins for an ad- 
journment. 

‘The yeas and uays were demanded in all quar- 
ters of the House, and, being taken, resulted as 
follows: Yeas 93, Nays 74. 

So the motion prevailed, and the House ad- 


_journed, Mr. Wise still having posscssion of the 


floor. 
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THE PHILANTHROPIST, 

Before the mob, our debt was so burdensome, 
and our receipts so meagre, we had concluded 
to suspend the Philanthropist. ‘The mob that 
destroyed our press, and diminished our means, 
so quickened the zeal and liberality of our 
friends, that we were enabled to continue the 
publication. Donations enough were made, 
and pledges enough redeemed, to re-imburse the 
printer’s losses, and pay a small portion of the 
debt—but a large balance remained unpaid.— 
For several weeks past, we regret to say, 
so far from being able to lessen this balance, the 
receipts have not met the current expenditures, 
It is painful for us to be obliged to announce 
this fact, but frankness on this subject is a duty. 
The disclosure of our embarrassments will 
doubtless induce our subscribers to pay up im- 
mediately their subscriptions—and all those 
who have pledged monies, to transmit them 
forthwith. We are aware of the great embar- 


yassment on account ofa ruined currency. but 
no one suffers more from this than we do. Let 


each subseriber remember that, while he is called 
on to pay once a year, only two dollars, we are 
called on to pay once every week, forty times this 
amount. He will see, at once, that the utmost 
punctuality on the part of all our patrons, is ab- 
solutely necessary to the support of the paper. 

1t will gratify our readers to learn, that our 
subscription list now numbers 700 more than it 
did last Spring. Nothing, however, is gained 
by this in a pecuniary way, unless punctuality 
in payment becomes the motio of our subsczi- 
bers. 


COLUMBUS FREEMAN. 

The Freeman is already suffering from pro- 
slavery intolerance. His independence is not 
relished by a portion of his subscribers, and so 
they punish him for being a man, by trying to 
cut off his support. We see our friend has 
hauled down the Clay flag—he could not sus- 
tain the claims of a man who has become 
the servant of servants. We earnestly hope that 
for every subscriber that draws off, the spirited 
editor may receive ten new ones. Captain 
Duffey edits a good paper, and it is important 
that Liberty men should have an advocate of 
their principles at the Capitol. 


IMPORTANT DECISION. 

Many of the newspapers, in giving an ac- 
count of the late outrage on Vermont, in our 
state that the resolutions 
This 
is amistake. ‘The resolutions were no sooner 
presented, than the question of reception was 
raised, and this question laid on the table. 
We have always regarded this measure as tan- 
tamount to the non-reception of a paper; and are 
now confirmed in our belief by the decision of 
the speaker of the House. On the day following 
that, when the Vermont resolutions were pre- 
sented, Mr. Adams offereda petition on some 
anti-slavery topic; the question of reception 
was instantly raised, and laid on the table. Mr. 
Adams moved that the petition be printed.— 
The speaker decided that the motion was not in 
order, for the pelition had not been received,— 
This settles the question. The resolutions of 
the Legislature of Vermont were not even re- 
ceived by the IIouse ! 

This policy, it will recollected, in relation 
to anti-slavery petitions, has become a system 
in the Senate. ‘There the question of recep- 
tion is always raised, and laid on the table— 
without the gentlest murmur of disapprobation 
from the senators of the free states, though they 
iknow that the petitions presented are rejected. 


slavery-congress, 
of her legislature were laid on the table. 


Is there any other people than Americans, 
who would tolerate such gross outrages against 
Natural and Constitutional Rights ? 





SIGNIFICANT. 
Henry Clay evidently thinks the whig party 
broken up, and seems no longer ambitious to 
secure the support of the North or North-west. 





for this present session of Congress. 


The following declaration recently made by him 


darker aspects and cogitating horrors out of the 
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in the Senate, will throw off multitudes of 
old admirers. 

“But whence this new korn zeal (said Mr. C,) in 
regard to taxation? It was, he admitted, scandalous 
that this Government should have gone cn for years 
past, and was going on now, by the expenditure of 
more than was received, Taxation, he knew, and 
had before said, was the remedy for this. Carry out, 
then, said he, the spirit of the Compromise act. Look 
to revenue alone, for the support of Government.—DO 
NOY RAISE THE QUESTION OF PROTEC- 
TION. which, (said the Senator from Kentucky) I had 
hoped bad been put to rest. THERE [Is NO NE- 
CESSITY OF PROTECTION FOR PROTEC. 
TION.” 

Now whatever we may think of the policy of 
protection, (and for one, I have never advocated 
it,) it is certain that this declaration of Henry 
Clay is in direct contradiction to nearly his en- 
tire career as a politician—a complete abandon. 
ment of his ground,as the father of what is called 
the American System. Is there any explana- 
tion for this wonderful change but this,— 
Henry Clay has been completely subjugated by 
the Slave-Power? 


his 


RICHARD M. JOHNSON, AN ABOLITIONIST. 


Ii is well understood,that Mr. Richard M. John- 
son is a practical amalgamationist; we never 
knew till lately that he was an abolitionist. 
But as in the ease of our friend Medary of the 
Statesman, his democratic blood will out—his 
hatred of oppression will find vent,-even in a 
den of oppressors. A meeting of the friends of 
Ireland has recently been held at Frankfort, 
Kentucky. ‘The upholders of American slavery 
were intense in their indignation against oppres- 
sion—fransallantic. ‘The venerable Richard 
M. Johnson presided, and on taking the chair, 
spoke as follows.—We copy fiom the report in 
the Cincinnati Enquirer. 


“Nheland feels the iron hoof of oppression, She cries 
aloud to the nations for sympathy. She is the best judge 
of the sufferings she endures—their extent—their intens- 
ity, and we as lookers-on, cannot remain indiflerent if we 
would. Ireland feels that she is not an integral portion 
ofthe British Empire—every act of the British Parlia- 
ment tells her that she is an alien, an outcast, a neglected 
one, Ireland spurns the oppressor, and stands forward 
to vindicate and establish her right to self-government: 
Her struggle is peaceable—it is moral—irresistible—sub- 
lime. She does not struggle as we struggled against 
British power, with the bayonet and the cannon. No! 
she adopts another and a different force—the force of 
argument—of moral reasoning—of intellectual electrici- 
ty. With these forces she hopes to rend asunder the 
puny manacles of British tyranny, and the cause of 
general liberty is too dear to American freemen not to 
wish her complete success. ([Cheers.] Some persons 
may take exceptions to these meetings, and may doubt 
the prudence of American citizens interfering in the 
cause of the oppressed, Gentlemen, my opinion is, that 
the cause of honor, and virlue, and charity when hon- 
estly followed, will ulways be found a prudent course. 
Abive all, it is the only course which American freemen 
can pursue. This is the land of the free, and the 
home of the brave, and we have an undoubled right to 
sympathise with the oppressed—to feed the hungry and 
clothe the naked from wheresover they may appeal. We 
have the right, and may we never be wanting in the 
disposition to aidin the disenthialment of oppressed 
man whether under an Irish or an Eastern sun, [Loud 
Cheers.] I believe the sentiments I utter, find a sincere 
response in your bosoms, and I believe nine-tenths of the 
American people would respond to the appeals of the 
oppressed in the same way. 

You have always so responded to the claims of the 
oppressed in every country, and now, when the call for 
aid proceeds from Ireland—from that land which has 
given you so many brave and noble hearts to help you to 


win your liberties, I mistake your character, I know you 
not, if yuur response be not hberal, encouraging an 


comprehensive. I have, with seme of you, my fellow 
citizens, fought by the side of the Irishman in the ranks 
of liberty, under the star-spangled banner, against the 
chrisiign oppressor ag Well as the savage foe. I have 
fought under the bird of suve—ine shiding eagle—by the 
side of the sons of the Emerald Isle. & nave 
Irishman fall in the ranks, and thank his God that he 
had one life to give to the cause of American freedom, 
and regret that he had not another life to lose for her 
sake. [Loud cheers.] I have witnessed many an in- 
stance of their bravery in the field, and I know that 
this country is largely indebted for its liberties to the 
brave and warm hearted Irish who never gave up a post 
but with their lives—who were never in any engage- 
ment shot in the backs. [Laughter and cheers.] I have 
great confidence in the Irish people. I have great 
hopes they will accomplish their freedom, not only be- 
cause they are brave, but that their cause is just. 
They are proceeding now in a peaceable discussion and 
enforcement of their rights. I hope they may never be 
driven from this course—but even should they be driv- 
en fo the last resort of fieemen, I care not—if lives 
must fall, Icare not, It is the right of man to en- 
joy self-legislation. Blood is the price that is some- 
times paid for liberty; and if blood is to ke shed for 
thatsacred cause, there is no men onearth more ready 
toshed their blood at its sacred shrine, than Irishmen. 
(Cheers.] Gentlemen, I feel thankful for the patience 
with which you listened to the few remarks I felt it my 
duty to make. I feel a natural desire to aid the cause 
of public liberty, and whether you place me in a high 
or a low position, I trust I shall never forget the princi- 
ples and genius of your Constitution.—[Loud chceringe] 


seen {he 


It is delightful to contemplate the beautiful 
agreement, at least in principle, between the 
slaveholding’ patriarch of Kentucky, and the 
Abolitionist of Ohio. ‘Thus may the citizens 
of Ohio and Kentucky ever blend and harmon- 
ize in sweet and merciful sympathies, like the 
streams of the two States which mingle their 
waters in the beautiful Ohio and roll on in joy- 
ful harmony, blessing every shore they touch. 
Listen—“ This is the lund of the free, and 
the home of the brave; and we have an UN- 
DOUBTED RIGHT to SYMPATHIZE 
WITH THE OPPRESSED—to FEED 
THE HUNGRY AND CLOTHE THE 
NAKED,-FROM WIIERESOEVER THEY 
MAY APPEAL. J¥e have the right, and may 
we never be wanting inthe disposition, TO 
AID IN THE DISENTHRALMENT OF 
OPPRESSED MAN, whether under an Irish 
or an Eastern sun.” ' 
So says the Ex-Vice President of the United 
States—and to the same purpose speaketh that 
burning and shining light of Democracy,—Sam- 
uel Medary.--*"The true democrat, wheresoever 
you find him, is fighting against the oppressors 
of the human race.” What further proof need 
we, that Democracy and Abolitionism are one? 
Lience it follows, that the editors of the En- 
quirer and kindred prints, when they strike at! 
Abolitionists, are guilty of fratricide. Let 
them remember the doom of Cain. 


COLONIZATION, THE SHIELD OF SLAVERY. 


Choice articles occasionally appear in the Af- 
rican Repository, well calculated to illustrate 
the true nature of Colonization. An article is 
inserted in the Repository for Jan. 15th, under 
the signature of J. J. Flournoy, of Athens, 
Georgia, in which Colonization is insisted on 
as an ally of slavery in its war with Abolition. 
“Why not,’”’ says he, ‘extend the friendly 
hand to the plan—instead of forever comparing 
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most worthy and feasib® institution expedient 
to correct the growing evils of abolition? ‘The 
very thing chal lessens the power of abolition, |! 
cannot be abolition itself:—‘for a house cannot 
be divided against itself and stand.’ Destroy | « 
the influence of Colonization; scatter the Sys-|. 
tem to the stormy winds; make Liberia an aban- 
doned and forsaken site;—leave Slavery and 
Abolition alone to settle the question according 
to the policy of either party—and what is the 
Why the fact will be an | 
increase of our own dangers.” 

This simply means, that in a fair fight, be- 
tween Slavery and Abolition, the former would 
be overthrown—and the only way to prevent 
such a catastrophe, is to bring in Colonization as 
an ally to slavery; between them both they may 
manage to prevent the emancipation of the slave, 
Be it remembered that this article is published 
in the organ of the American Colonization So- 
ciety, without the slightest expression of dissent, 
or dissatisfaction, at the honorable position allot- 
ted to Colonization. 

Mr. Flournoy then proceeds to point out the 
growing danger to Slavery, and the probabili- 
ties in the ease, referring constantly to Colo- 
nization as the great safe-guard of the system. 


result or element left? 





“The conflicts of Legislation will be but the prelude 
to those of the embattled plains. The power then, of the 
Abolitionists will,from the great mass of the uncolonized 
negroes left in the country,that might have been carried to 
Liberia by the Society, be greater—and in proportion to 
the loss of the system will be our difficulty. Already 
Virginia and Kentucky, southern border states, are cal- 
calating the value and policy of slavery and freedom. 
The choice of either hangs on a balance that can be 





altered by a few grains more of sand, Should freedom 
to the slaves be once declared in these states, no alterna- 
tive will be left tothe South but to adopt their example 
of Emancipation or absolute abolition, or to continue a 
long, dissatisfactory: and troublesome discussion and ex- 
citement, that would be a burden to our children and 
force then to pursue the pathway of Virginia! or if the 
present generation declare war and enter into civil feuds, 
what will that avail this section before the tremendous 
power of the North and the West. The crisis will be 
one of martyrdom to the refractory minority, or some- 
thing quite equivalent, Are we then to choose martyr | y 
dom or to subject our progeny to this condition should 
they keep faithful to the counsels of their progenitors? 
This would be the meditation of maniacs or lunatics, 
for every thing even politics, has to yield to the extreme 
exigencies of certain occasions, and instead of giving into 
the unsound deliberations of the desperate, let us give in 
to the exigency of having and supporting the coloniza- 
tion society, which by making Liberia a place for the 
present free emigrant Africans, may curtail here their in- 
crease and numbers and by diminishing their present 
force, forestall and countermand the murderous intents of 
the disaffected abolitionists. 

If the South would not now agree to aid the colonizing 
plan, we must await better times and wiser heads, at least 
on this particular consideration. If nothing else would, 
necessity would one day force this section to embrace the 
Society as a firm friend as she has ever been to these 


States. ‘The operation of this necessity though slow 
will be sure. It is as certain and irreversible as a law of 
nature.” 


As to the eflicacy of Colonization, under this 
view, we should think the experience of Ma- 
ryland would be decisive. 

One cannot help smiling at Mr. Flournoy’s 
awful apprehensions of the ‘murderous intents’’ 
of the Abolitionists. 





JEALOUSY OF THE SLAVE-POWER. 

The Bill for the repeal of the Binkrupt law 
has failcd in ihe Senate by asingle vote. ‘This 
measure was carried through the House, by 
the Slave-Power. Our Washington cor. 
respondent attributed Mr. Clay’s lukewarm- 
ness on the subject, to the sleepless hos- 





“Ney of slaveholding politicians generally to 
any new exercise of the powers of the Gener- 
eral government. ‘There is much truth in this, 
although we would by no means forget, ilia!: 
the fact of the South being generally agricultu- 
ral, must be taken into account when attempt- 
ing to explain the policy of southera politi- 
cians. 

We repeat, however, there is reason in the 
suggestion of our correspondent. Recently, 
Mz. Calhoun, in presenting certain petitions on 
the subject of the Bankrupt law, took occasion 
to declare his hostility to it, and said—He 
would never vote for an extension of power 
under the constitution, much less in a case like 
this. He saw the progress of this thing, and 
already it was proposed to put in corporations. 

Admit this principle, and the next movement 
would be to place your towns, townships, and 
corporations under the power of the General 
Government, and to take from the states all au- 
thority and power. He would crush every 
measure calculated to augment the power of the 
General Government.” 


Mr. Preston was still more explicit. Avail- 
ing himeelf of a similar opportunity, he stated 
that the South was generally agricultural, the 
North more commercial. A Bankrupt Bill 
would be advantageous to the commercial clas- 
ses, but of no benefit to the agricultural. And 
for this reason among others he opposed it.— 
That is, in plain English, the General Gov- 
ernment was instituted for the purpose of pro- 
moting southern interests. No matter how ad- 
vantageous a measure may be to the North, no 
matter though at the same time it should not op- 
press any southern interest, so long as it is of 
no benefit to us, we shall oppose it. Another|t 
evidence this, of the kindly regard for free state | ¢ 
interests, cherished by the Slave-Power. But, 
we give Mr. Preston’s own language, as repor- 
ted in the National Intelligencer. l 














t 


“His own State was unanimous against the law, and 
there was no class or party there in favor of it. The ag- 
ricultural people, too, who formed the majority in all sec- 
tions of country, were opposed to the law. We of the 
Scuth, are, as is well known, arural people. To this 
class of persons a bankrupt law would never be advan- 
tageous, and never, in any shape, acceptable to them. 
This bankrupt policy, in his opinion, belonged essen- 
tially toa commercial community, and could not operate 
beneficially to any others, The classes of people, in in- 
terest, in this country (said Mr. P.) are, to a certain ex- 
tent, divided sectionally, The northern portion were 
more of a commercial people, the southern more agricul- 
turalin their employments and interests; and thus we be- 
came sectionalty divided upon this bankrupt law. 

I confess to the Senate (said Mr. P,) that I do lament, 
for one, that this power is conferred upon this Govern- 
ment. I wish it was conferred upon the States exclusive- 
ly, and I doubt whether this Government should enact 
any bankrupt system whatever, I would not say that it 
was impossible to make a permanent law of a prospective 
character, Of thisI have my doubts; but what I mean 
to say is, that any bankrupt bill is difficult, dangerous, 
and delicate to establish, ‘Ihe sentiment of this country 
was averse to sucha measure, Mr. P. also seemed to 
think. He would, adeieh seeentle convictions, be willing | n 
to surrender this whole power to the States themselves, 
regarding it as most properly belonging to them. I am 








deeply convinced that the law will not work well, (said 





Mr, P:) 
ments of the last four years, I know that th 
sulted from the misconduct of the Governm 


— particeps criminis in the misfortanes of 
Nevertheless, said he, I have a settled feelj 


tween man and man. 


States. The States themselves were m 


States was, 
Mr, P.) 
than I was at the extra session of 
against it,” 


wise as serpen 
why disr 
all wisdom dwelt? Certainly, the great duty 
of anti-slavery men is to make their cause as 
little exceptionable as possible, consistently with 


just principle. 


erty State Convention. 
the matter rightly, the primary object of the 
Liberty Party, is not the extinction of slavery 
the States; for we at the North have no political 
power to legislate for its abolition. 


Slavery. sean 
of the North from all political responsibility 
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So much for southern Policy, Commereis 
men, who, in their lust for southern trade ne 
been so lavish in their abi Mae 
may learn wisdom afte 


found out by this time, 


ise of abolitionists 
ra while, They fay, 
— . that slaveholders are ag 
lard hearted legislators y | 
7 : egislators, as they are bad Pay may. 
ers. ‘They first plunge them into bankruptey 
and then would deny to them all Measures a 
relief, 


As to the extension of the Powerof the Goy. 


ernment, the South has no objection to it, when 
It promotes her special interest. ‘Ihus Messry 
Calhoun and Preston, dreadfully apprehensive 
a constitutional effort of Congress to reliey 
distresses of the commercial classes, think it all 
right for Congress to interfere even at the hazard 
of aruinous war for the protection of th do. 
mestic slave-trade, when the federal ianallla 
repudiates the very idea of Property in humay 
beings. 


ethe 
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THE LIBERTY PARTY. 
A small mecting of Anti-slavery men in Wil. 





liamsburg, New York, recently passed the fol. 
lowing resolutions. 


“Resolved, That should the slaves at the South ep. 


deavor to gain their natural rights and liberty, «peace 
bly if they can, forcibly if they must,” we should not fel 
bound to aid in extinguishing the sacred flame, but in 
the words of that celebrated Democrat, William Leggett 
= would pray that the battle might be with the oppress. 
e€ 


Whereas, The Slave Power, by striking down the 
ight of petition, lynching citizens of the Free North, 


breaking open the mails and passing inspection and 
other arbitrary laws, is making continual encroachments 
on the liberty of the State; 


Therefore, 
Resolved, That it is high time that these things should 


cease, for the time is fast approaching when slavery must 
be abolished by peaceable means, OR ty 





A State Convention of Anti-slavery men held 


lately in New York, adopted a similar resoly. 
tion, 


“Resolved, That we solemnly and deliberately. pro- 


claim to the Nation, that no power on earth shal) com. 
pel us to take up arms against the slaves, should they 
use violence in asserting their right to Freedom.” 


The same Convention also issued an Address 


of two or three columns’ length, to the slaves in 
the United States, telling them what people 
were doing for them, advising them to ab 
stain from violence, exhorting them to break 
‘any slaveholding law,” to run off when they 


could, and to take either in the slave states ot 
free, whatever was necessary to their subsistence 
or flight—food, clothing, horses, boats, &e. 

So small is the band in this country devoted 
to the advocacy of Human Rights, it is always 
painful to us to find ourselves differing with any 
portion of it. But, so improper and mischiev- 
ous do we consider the proceedings, a report 
of which we have just presented to the reader, 
that we dare not keep silent. 

The resolutions, announcing the intention of 
these gentlemen, should the slaves rise in in 


surrection, can have but one tendency, and that 


is, to embolden them to make the attempt. So 
vorrific would be the consequences, both to bond 
and free, of such a step, that any movement cal- 
culated to lead to it, appears to us utterly ab- 
horrent. Heretofore, the action of abolitionists 
on this point has been steadily guarded. In. 
stead of proclaiming such resolutions to the 
world, they have incorporated into the Constitu- 
tions of their Societies, such avowals as the fol. 
lowing. 

‘¢We will not under any circumstances coun- 
tenance the oppressed in vindicating their rights 
by physical force,” 

Such has been our wise policy in times past. 
Why depart from it? 

As to the Address, we are utterly at a loss to 


understand what good can be accomplished by 
it. A few slaves may be encouraged by it to 
run away, but is slavery to be abolished by hav- 
ing its victims all run off to Canada? 
supposed hitherto, that the Emancipation of the 
oppressed on the soil, not their Exodus, was 
the object of the anti-slavery enterprise. If the 
ground assumed by the Address be proper, the 
present anti-slavery societics should be dis- 
solved, and a new organization instituted, which 
should expressly propose the colonization of the 
whole slave population of the South, in Can- 
ada. 


We had 


While such an Address can do no good 10 
he slaves, it will needlessly irritate the people 


of the Southern States, and tend to close up still 
more strongly the avenues to conviction in their 
minds, and it must also still further impair the 
confidence of the citizens of the free states, i 


he sobriety of anti-slavery councils, and delay 
he hour of their co-operation with us.— 


Must we risk all these consequences, for the 
sake of doing something new, something start- 


ing, something that abolitionists have never yet 


had the temerity to do? Much is said about as- 


cending higher and yicHEeR:—for our own part, 
we ate perfectly satisfied with the principles 
proclaimed by anti-slavery men in 1832. ‘Be 


ts, and harmless as doves,”— 
egard this precept of One, in whom 


What principle would have been sacrificed if 


that Address had remained unwritten? 


The meeting that issued it was a Lib- 
If we understand 


It ought 


ot, as a party, to touch the question of State- 
Its objects are, to release the citizens 
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the holding of men as property, to divorce the 
General Government from slavery, and to bring 
about a system of legislation favorable to T'ree- 


dom and Free Labor. ‘This is its legitimate 


prehensive views of policy. The arguments are the laying on the table the question of the reception of all | in favor of union with Texas, as the only means of pre- 
same that were so common in the Whig papers last sum- | questions of fundamental right and justice; (strange 
mer, and the year previous. Mr, Preston of S, C. made | thought!) He finally presented one from N athan Web- 
a brief speech in opposition to the projects of amendment, | ster, and forty-four other citizens of Haverhill, of all par- 
aud Mr. Buchanan promised one. We shall ties, praying Congress to take measures to effect a peacc- 


long debate and much time spent upon it, without the | ble dissolution of the Union; and assigning the same 


that Judge Upshur had ever said any such thing. Botts 
te-afhirmed it, and challenged denial from Aim. To-day, 
Upshur comes out in the Madisonian declaring that he 
does prefer a dissolution to abolition, or to a consolidd+ 
ted Government—but denies that he ever said so to 
Mr. Botts, or to any one without qualifications, Ido not 


A FALSE ISSUE. . 
serving southern slavery); the right of search on the 


coast of Africa; the Creole, and similar cases; and the 
Hayti affair. I subjoin a scrap, as itis softened down in 
the Globe, as an illustration of the dignity and purity of 
the style of this prince of bullics. 


The country is astonished at the new-born 
zeal of Southerners, for the Union. Again and 
again have they threatened a dissolution, on the 
the floor of Congress and elsewhere, but when 


have a 


work, and there is no reason why it may not 
calculate, so long as it confines itself to % ~ 
securing the co-operation of a large seh! ol 
the voters of this country; for mo just exception 
ean be taken to any of these objects. Why 
then should a Liberty Comnanen step - of its 
way to touch the political rights of the South, to 
excite discontent in the minds of the slaves, 
when it knows, or ought to know, that such 
action is calculated to repel nine-tenths of the 
people of the free states, and thus prevent the 
accomplishment of the great and legitimate ob- 
jects, of a Liberty Party? We all know, that 
such is the connection between the North and 
South, and such the participation of the former 
in supporting the slave system, that were the 
Liberty Party to succeed in its lawful objects, 
the people of the South would find it every way 
to their interest to renounce slavery. Whatever 
then tends to prevent the free states from uniting 
upon these objects, tends to delay this glorious 


event. 

We feel anxious on this subject—so anxious 
that we shall insist on the propriety of holding 
a National Liberty Convention, in accordance 
with the resolution of the Convention of this 
State, with a view to define precisely the ob- 
jects and measures and principlesof this Liberty 
Party. Most assuredly, should such measures 
as we have censured be sanctioned by the Party, 
and Anti-slavery associations generally, for one, 
I must abjure the whole, and devote myself 
simply to individual action against slavery. 

Will not the National Corresponding Cen- 
tral Committee call a Convention? 








OHIO LEGISLATURE, 

It is not necessary to bestow much attention 
on ‘the Ohio Legislature. As specimens of 

decency and sanity, take the following. A 
petition for divorce being presented, Mr. By- 
ington asked whether it would be in order to 
move that it be senr To neLt. Mr. McNulty, 
a brother democrat, hoped if the motion should 
prevail, that the gentleman might be appointed 
a special committee to carry it there. 

After this, no one will be surprised at any- 
thing these men may attempt. 

Very recently, resolutions were introduced 
by Byington, denouncing John Quincy Adams 
as infamous, for presenting a petition for the 
dissolution of the Union. ‘They were lost by a 
‘tie vote. 

McNulty subsequently brought forward sim- 
ilar resolutions of censure, only leaving out the 
word “infamous.” They have been adopted by 
both Houses. ‘The legislature of one State as- 
suming cognizance of the conduct of a repre- 
sentative from another State! Here is interfer- 
ence with a vengeance. 

The Superintendent of the Lunatic Asylum 
in his report recommended an enlargement of the 
institution, for the purpose of accommodating 
more patients. We should think the instinct 
of self-preservation would Icad the Legislature to 
act in pursuance of the recommendation forth- 


with. 


TRANSCENDENTAL HYPOCRISY. 
From the Alexandria D. C. Index. 
The Worth of Freedom. 


We have been startled often by the seeming apathy 
which pervaded the breast breasts of our young men up- 
on the subject of freedom—seeming apathy did we say, 
aye, even indifference—judging of them from the expres- 
sions that fall daily from their lips under, the Scripture 
rule, that “out of the fullness of the heart the mouth spea- 


Mr. Adams, in accordance with his duty asa 
representative of the American people, simply 
presents a petition from a portion of them for 
this object, these Hotspurs turn about and would 
expel or censure him, assuming that he is guil- 
ty of subornation of perjury and high treason. 
Southern politicians are not fools. Why 
have they gotup this clamor? Simply to di- 
vert the public indignation which had begun to 
gather against them for trampling on the right of 
petition, against Mr. Adams, the great champi- 
on of this right, whom they are endeavoring to 
represent as an enemy tothe Union. ‘The peo- 
ple are not such fools, as to be unable to see 
through this trickery. ‘They will sp urn this 
false issue. John Quincy Adams, will come 
out of the'furaace which his adversaries have hea- 
ted for him, unscathed, and with glory imperish- 
able, and the foes of Liberty will be cast into the 
flames which their own malice has kindled, 





A MANGUVRE. 

A portion of the Democratic press is weak 
enough, to try and make capital out of the Ad- 
ams’ case, as if there were really a conspiracy 
on the part of Mr. Adams, to dissolve 
the Union. ‘his is too palpable. John Quin- 
cy Adams, denounced as conspiring to dissolve 
the Union, because, deeming it his duty to pre- 
sent all petitions, couched in respectful language, 
he presents one praying for a dissolution of the 
Union, and moves that it be referred to a special 
committee, with instructions to report against 
their prayer! Idiotey itself could hardly be 
guilty of a sillier trick than this, which our le- 
gislature and a portion of the public press, is 
trying to play off on the people. 


SLAVEHOLDERS’ CONVENTION, 

See on our first page, Mr. Torrey’s account 
of the hospitalities of Maryland. 

The Slaveholders’ famous Convention has 
excited much dissatisfaction in Maryland. The 
Friends in Baltimore have memorialized the 
House of Delegates against the enactments rec- 
ommended by the Convention. A slave- 
holder comes out in the Baltimore Patriot, and 
denounces its proceedings; and we hear, a 
Convention has been called on the Eastern shore 
of Maryland, in opposition to it. So goes it, 
Every movement of the slave-interest only hur- 
ries its doom. 








CONGRESS. 

Mr. Adams still has the floor, The first two of the 
resolutions offered by him, have been adopted; the last is 
laid on the table. Next week, we shall fill our paper 
with the speeches made on this question. No better 
matter for our purposes can be found, 








RIGHT OF SEARCH, &c. 

A friend in the East, for whose opinions we entertain 
the highest respect, is ‘distressed in finding that the 
Liberty Convention (in our State) in their Address to the 
people of Ohio, say they ‘do not find fault with Mr. 
Stevenson’s remonstrances against the searches by British 
cruisers of American vessels, suspected of being engaged 
in the African slave trade.” ’ 

Our friend will advertto the fact, that the Address 
is greatly condensed. Brevity is studied throughout, 
so that occasionally, a sentence or paragraph is liable to 
misconstruction. ‘The Convention by no means intend- 
ed to sustain Mr, Stevenson to the extent of his extrava- 
gant claims. So far as his remonstrances were made 
against the right of scarch, properly so called, they found 
no fault with him—but certainly they never meant to 
countenance his assumption, that the ins; ection of the 
papers of a suspected vessel in order lo determine its 
nationality, was unwarrantable. My respected corres- 
pondent also thinks, that on this question I side with the 


slaveholders. No further, I assure him, than the right 





keth,” And yet how few know the value of that frec- 
dom—the glory of being an American citizen, which 
they seem to despise. It protects them in every clime, 
and is a passport among the Abyssinians. Let them go, 
as we have gone, to the distant parts of the world, and 
weep over the degraded sonof Judah, the scorned and 
broken hearted Greek, the tax laden Englishman, the 
gagged and spirit shackled Frenchman, the conquered 
Bedouin, the trembling Hindoo, the lazy Portuguese, the 
thread-bare Spaniard, and the degenerate Moor, A tour 
to’ Europe and a summer’s voyage along the shores of the 
Mediterranean would send them back to the land of Lib- 
erty, with patriotism swelling their breasts and the praises 
of their country pealing from their tongues. 

We have sate upon the hills of Greece, amid the mon- 
ments of her ancient greatness, and have seen her sons 
starving amid a handful of Bavarians, skulking amid the 
broken pillars of the Acropolis, or sunning themselves 
upon the hills of Atticae While the wild dogs howled 
upon the sides of Hymettus, and the husbandman siung 
his carbine across his shoulders, we have seen 


“The Albian come down from his crags like the goat, 
With his snowy chemise and his shaggy capote.” 


to reap his harvest from the pockets of travelling foreign- 
ers, whose curiosity led them afar from the olive groves 
of the Capitol. We have heard them curse the soldiers 
of their King for eating out their substance in his de- 
fence, and leaving them to rob for their daily bread, a 
blighted and a crime stricked race, A bare perusal of the 
injuries inflicted by the aristocracy upon the populace of 
Spain, Italy, England, and Germany, would be sufficient 
to fillthe reader with horror, and make him cling closer 
to that spot 


Where Freedom’s soil is ’neath hia feet, 

And freedom’s banner streaming o’er him. 
Let us hear no more sayings like this: ‘What better are 
we than the rest of the world?’ But let us unite in swel- 
ling the anthem of the free, whose first note wrang with 
the grating of the Pilgrim’s keel upon the icy shores of 
Plymoth, and whose last note shall mingle with the death 
song of Time. 

There is something transcendental in the im pu- 
dence of this fellow. He knows that two mil- 
lions of his fellow-countrymen are in chains.— 
He sees slave prisons around him, where 
miserable men and women and children are 
Confined, till they can be shipped to the South, 
or sent over land in coffles. He knows that the 
Tepresentatives of a free people are gag- 
ged, while the slave-trade_ under the authority 
oon is carried on under his very nose. 

nd yet he can “weep over the degraded son of 
— eornera — broken-hearted Greek, 
it-shackled leiden ne l its 
the trembling Hindoo, the lazy aero ee 
thread-bare § aniard, and the d ste Moor.’ 
And, ates oe , “ egenerate Moor. 
PEAS . eir condition with that of his 
splinting ich ri rymen, he can hardly keep from 

© excess of his patriotism. | 

Such fuddled sentimentality, such mawmish 


Patriotism are enougn 
to turn the stomach 
Common Sense, : . - 


of search is concerned. This should not be tolerated, 
unless provided for and guarded by a convention on the 
subject. But with him, I think, “that every ship of war 
has a perfect right to ascertain the nationality of any 
suspected pirate or slaver; and that “the contrary doc- 
trine would give impunity to piracy and the slave trade.” 
The paper to which he alludes has not yet come to hand. 
We hope he will forward it—his request shall cheerfully 
be complied with. 





THE QUESTION OF PRIVILEGE. 


[From ovr WasnincTon CorresPonpENT. | 
Washington City, Feb. \st, 1842. 
Dr. Bailey—The past ten days have been fruitful in 
themes for the reflection of the Christian Statesman, and 
they are destined to excite, I doubt not, a deep sensation, 
in every part of our land, and in other lands. I refer 
not now tothe ordinary topics of Legislative action, 
though these have not been unimportant: I will be- 
gin with referring to these and other minor matters.— 
The Senate, after a long debate, hardly worth reciting, 
decided against the repeal of the Bankrupt Law, by a 
majority of one; a result quite unexpected. It is attrib- 
utable to two causes: the decided opposition of the Sen- 
ators from Massachusetts,a large Creditor State; and 
the political management of Mr. Clay, who feared to 
give Tyler a chance to veto the repeal, as it is well un- 
derstood he intended to do. It is not difficult to see the 
effect of the intrigues of different candidates for the Pres- 
idency upon almost every question, not only here, in 
Congress, but in the tone of the press, in all parts of the 
country. Itis currently, and I believe correctly said, 
that no administration has ever gone so far in efforts to 
control the public press as the present one. And the 
distinctive features of a Johnson, Tyler, and Clay party 
are seen in every part of the country, almost, as well as 
Congress. In regard to the Bankrupt bill, I think a de- 
cided majority of both Houses are ready to amend the 
law, so as to make it include all holders of property, 
corporate as well as individual. And the experience of 
every day shows that we shall never touch bottom until 
such a comprehensive measure of real reform is adopted. 
Terrible as the blow to the slave system will be, our 
Southern friends must submit to it with the best grace 
they can. The condition of their own Banks, is one of 
the reasons that makes the measure imperative. How 
strange it seemed the other day to see a prominent Whig 
urge this measure, and the House, by common consent, 
referring it to a committee, when, a year ago, those ob- 
scure “loco-foco-abolitionists,” Leavitt and the editor of 
the Massachusetts Abolitionist stood alone, among all 
the public press, in a decided advocacy of it! It often re- 
cals the thought of Bacon, that truth is never lost, no 
matter how obscure the source from which it emanates. 
The long threatened speech of Mr. Clay, in respect to 
his proposed amendment of the constitution, has. been 


ger crowd of listeners. But I have heard no one 


bility “or COM 





octual 
ate atenaest 


ever from Mr. Clay. Unless he shall become a Liberty 


one, shall not regret the result. Mr. Adams, incidentally, 
one day, expressed his opinion in his most emphatic 
terms, that Clay’s proposed amendments would certainly 
destroy our government and the Union. Mr, Clay was 
standing near me, and I noticed his, flushed brow, and 
strong emotion at opposition, not unexpected, perhaps, 
but fatal to his hopes, even if no other great statesman 
made atiy. 

The Treasury Note Bill was finally passed. The 
Housé¢, as your readers are aware, added a proviso that 
the amount of the Notes should be deducted from the 
balance of the twelve million loan of the Extra Session.— 
The Senate after a long and excited debate, struck that 
out, and the House, after a speech from Mr. Sprigg, of 
Tenn., on all sorts of topics, to which nobody listened, 
in which he nearly demolished his hands and desk, by 
way of emphasis to his hvrangue, coincided in the amend- 
ment, 100 to 100, by the casting vote of the Speaker.— 
So the public debt of the nation is now $17,000,000: all 
contracted in time of peace, to meet the ordinary expens- 
es of Government. That is, if the expense of hunting 
Seminoles with hounds, and butchering them for their 
heroism, $10,000 per head, is to be considered a part of 
the ordinary expenses of Government! Provision is yet 
to be made to pay this debt, supply a deficient revenue 
and provide for future wants. This part of their duties 
our wise rulers seem reluctant to touch. Meantime the 
appropriation bills, increasing the public burthen by sev- 
eral millions of dollars, have been reported and referred 
to the Committee of the Whole, where the amount ap_ 
I think 
the Tariff men generally, are perfectly willing to allow 


propriated will probably be increased, as usual. 


these measures, in order to make a return to high duties 
necessary, as a measure of revenue. And the most of the 
anti-tariff men are so linked to the car of slavery, that 
they cannot and dare not oppose them, till their South, 
And I am not sure that the South 
will not, ere long, change her policy once more, on the 
tariff question. ‘The India cotton question is now excit- 
ing general interest there and intelligent Southern men 
sec at a glance, that they cannot rely upon a foreign 
market much longer. Their inference, for the public eye, 
is two fold: in favor of a high tariff to secure a home 
market for a large part of their crop, and of introducing 
other branches of production instead of the rest. Their 
private inference, I have some reason to believe, is what 
we would have it: that they must change their system of 
labor. A distinguished Southern Senator told a friend of 
mine last night, that slavery must soon go down; that 


ern masters are ready. 


public sentiment, even in Louisiana, was turning against 
it. 

I w ould add, here, that the conviction is general, tha, 
the recent Slaveholders’ Convention in Md. has proved a 
failure: that its recommendations will not be adopted by 
the Legislature, and will be spurned by the people. They 
are strongly assailed in the Baltimore American. A 
very vigorous writer reminds the slaveholders, that they 
are only a small minority of the people, and have little 
chance to represent their feclings and wishes. The Elk- 
ton Whig boldly declares that “all men, of every language, 
clime and color ought to be free;” and that the exactions 
of the Convention are intolerable. There is a great deal, 
depend upon it, of the old love of liberty in Maryland 
still, And the fazéure of this Convention will wake it 
up more effectually. But it is time to recur to the ex- 
citing scenes of the House, for some days past. On Fri- 
day of week before last, as you are aware, Mr. Adams 
presented a petition, purporting to come from Haber- 
sham Co, (Clarksville) Ga., for his removal from the post 
of Chairman of the Committce on Foreign Affairs, on 
the ground of his monomania on every subject connected 
with slavery or a blick skin! Mr, Adams, before moving 
its reference, claimed a right to defend himself from the 
charge. After a fierce struggle, in which Southern arro- 
gance Was quite manifest, the whole subject was laid up- 
on the table. Habersham of Ga., pronounced the peti- 
tion ahoax. It is said, now, to be written on the pecu- 
liar Congressional paper, and to have been concocted by 
some scoundrel among the members. Quite likely. But 
as Mr. Adams justly urged, ifit was a hoax, so much the 
Some 

And 


greater was the breach of privilege it involved, 
Southern members, however, do not believe it so. 


they had gone too far in depriving Mr. Adams of his 
right to defend himself, and reconsidered their vote to lay 
on the table, and granted him Ieave to proceed. He did 
so, or rather, he kept trying to do it all day, continually 
interrupted by the Southern bullies, Wise, Cost Johnson, 
Hopkins, Rayner and others, at every allusion to slavery. 
I heard Marshall of Ky. state the matter strongly.— 
“What should he discuss in reply to that charge but 
Slavery? He is not charged with monomania on any 
other topic. And how can he disprove it, but by showing 
what his views are, and proving them to be rational?” — 
But the bullies were determined to have no discussion of 
their peculiar sins. And when Mr. Adams commenced 
an argument to prove that the petition was only a part 
of the systematic effort to destroy the freedom of speech 
and the rights of the northern people, and to subject the 
Legislature still more completely to the dominion of the 
slave trading and slavebreeding interests with their north- 
ern allies, the pseudo democrats, their wrath rose high, 
and they voted Mr. Adams out of order, and stopped him. 
Congress, the whole day, wore the aspect of a mob more 
than any thing else. There was the glorious old man 
contending for free speech, and an untrammelled Legisla- 
ture; there were the peaceable citizens all around, but tim- 
id and nerveless; there was Rayner of N. C, shaking his 
clinched fist at some one who called him to order; and 
there were Wise and Co., the violent spirits of the mob, 
bold, impudent, lawless, without regard to decency or good 
manners; and the spectators at a little distance looking on, 
anxious and wondering. Just such a scene as I have of. 
ten witnessed in mob times, and with the same result, the 
suppression of freedom of speech. And the ultimate re- 
sult will be similar, the overthrow of the power that does 
the base deed. 


On Monday Mr. Wise tried fora long time to get a 
chance to reply to a part of Mr. Adams’ remarks that 
made reference to his “Accomac letter,” showing that 
Wise had made the same charge of monomania; and had 
likewise accused the Speaker of crime for placing him and 
a majority of northern men and abolitionists on important 
committees. But he did not succeed. Mr. Adams made 
an incidental explanation about Hayti, worth noticing.— 
He said, that not only was our commerce heavily burden- 
ed by taxes, because we did not acknowledge the inde- 
pendence of Hayti: but our citizens, having claims to a 
large amount upon Hayti, could obtain no redress: that 


by refusing to do whatall other nations did, acknowledge 
its nationality, as the laws of nations required us to do.— 


nerve very closely. 





of | had on hand; which were disposed of as usual, by refer-| took ground 


owen t oh ge oe ete Kone a als 


slightest probability of any other result, than the removal | reasons for it that Mr. Rhett, of 8. C., gave, in the famous 
of the Chair of State ata more hopeless distance than | resolves he meant to offer, some years ago, and afterwards 
published in a letter to his constituents, to wit: the op- 
man, and head the warfare in Ky. against slavery, I, for | pressive and uncqual action of the Government upon the 
t 
this to a select committee, with instructions, to report 
reasons why the petition should nof be granted. 
burst forth a flame of Southern, patriotic love, for “ this 
blessed Union,” “this glorious Union,” that Iynches free 
citizens for attending public assemblies, beeause they 
think slavery w 
like Lord Morpeth, who has been a deeply interested lis- 
tener for a week past, to suppose that no Southern man 
ever before “dreamed the shadow of a dream,” that 


when they had got cool, Saturday morning, they thought ! 


governed England, and their addresses were received 


Government very properly refusing even to consider their world. 
claims, so long as we treated it as a piratical community, | Sturge’s letter, Proceedings of the World’s Convention, 


and other anti-slavery books and papers;to prove his 


points; thus advertising them to a desirable extent. He 
The statement was new to many members, and will be, declared that the 


I presume, to most of your readers, few, ifany of whom preserve or secure equality among the whites, and that 
have any direct interest in this Haytian matter. To the} abolitionists were aiming to destroy that equality to in- 
commercial States it is a matter that touches the pocket | troduce the monarchical state of society in Europe. That 
there were no less than eight questions, interesting to the 
Mrv Adams occupied most of the session. of Monday, in | South, chiefly, in controversy with our haughty rival, in 
inflicted upon us. It was eloquent and attracted an ea- presenting a part of the petitions, on various topics, he| regard to which this English-abolition-dissolution party 


wo sections of the Union. Mr. Adams moved to refer 


Now 


rong; that would have led a stranger, 


such a thing as dissolving the Union could be spoken of, 
without unpardonable guilt. Gilmer, of Va., moved a 
resolve, censuring Mr. Adams for presenting the petition, 
and abusively termed him a “ poct, statesman, and buf- 
foon ;” while others cried they knew not what. To have 
forty-five legal voters turn their own weapons against 
them, enraged the patriarchs to madness. That night the 
Southern members and serviles had a caucus, and agreed 
to support the resolves, which were offered the next day, 
by Thomas C. Marshall, of Kentucky. 

He accompanied them by a brief but eloquent speech, 
—and, by the bye, he is far more eloquent since he joined 
the tetotal society, and speaks on cold water, than when 
he rose to speak half tipsy,—in which he declared that 
no personal motives led him to this course. He had 
always supported the policy of Mr. Adams, and of New 
England, and had devoted his youth to the elevation of 
Mr. Adams to the first office in the gift of the people; and 
the personal relations between them had always been 
friendly. Buta proposition to the members of the House 
to dissolve the Union, especially at such a time as this, 
inviting them to commit perjury and treason against the 
Constitution and Government they had sworn to support, 
filled him with horror. There might have been men 
wild enough to propose it; but that a member of this 
House cou!d be found willing, for all coming time, to 
have his name linked with it, he had not believed. Com- 
ing from the source it did, it assumed a vast political im- 
portance. It was no obscure name, but one identified 
with the history and glory of his country all over the 
world. It was no obscure hand, that proposed to commit 
an act that was sacrilege in any one; but the very High 
Priest of the Temple proposed to desecrate its altars, and 
tear down the fanc. Had Massachusetts so changed ! 
And were northern members: ready to vote that this was 
a proper subject for legislative consideration? Had it 
been his own father, bound to him by the ties of nature, 
as well as the political ties that united him to Mr, 
Adams, he would have invoked upon him the severest 
censure for presenting it. 





“He next adverted to another open question with a for- 
eign power other than Great Britain. While Texas was 
no favorite with the Anglo-American Abolition Dissolu- 
tion party, there was another State which enjoyed the 
asarmest beams of their favorable regard; be alluded to 
our black sister Republic of Hayti; and it was a great ob- 
ject with them to get her independence recognized by 
this Government, for the purpose, lie su; poscd, of seeing 
the Quashipompo caricature, which bad once created so 
much meriment in the Hall, actually realized: Yes, 
Quashipompo was himself to he here, with his woolly head 
and his black skin, dressed out in all the negro finery of 
his diplomatic costume, as one of the forcign Ministers, 
and to attend the President's levees in solemn state.— 
Ife would next walk into this ball, and be introduced to 
Southern gentlemen here as their equal, if not a little 
more; and the next step would be that he must be receiv- 
ed at our entertainments, and, as a high foreign function- 
ary, he must of course give enterta‘nments in| return.— 
This was the sort of amalgamation so earnestly sought to 
be introduced by a certain class of zealots among us.— 
This was what Mr, W. called social amalgamation with 
a vengeance; amalyamation introduced, not into the 
country merely, but into the Court. And he did not 
doubt, if Monsieur Quashipompo should enter here with 
his crooked negro shins and his splay feet shining and 
glittering in negro splendor, and was to make his negro 
congee, there would instantly be some thirty or forty gen- 
tlemen of that House who would be forward in shewing 
him every mark of affectionate welcome and personal res- 
pect and reverence. Was this to be tolerated! Was it 
to be endured that an English influence was to be aided 
and abetted in introducing here these practical tests of 
of universal emancipation ?” 


He praised the democrats highly for their base servility 
to the South, and poured out a torrent of abuse upon Mr. 
Adams, whom he deemed the head of the English party, 
and “more wicked than weak :’? “eulogised the Union, and 
told how much he loved it, and loved England ; fell into 
heroics about the “250,000 people, whose throats would 
be cut,” if slavery was abolished; and finally sat down, 
exhausted, having done more to destroy what influence 
he possessed, in two days, than he will regain in as many 
years, 

Mr. Adams raised the question of consideration. He 
was charged witli two capital crimes, for neither of wliich 
this House could try or punish him; and he was entitled 
to be tried by a jury of his peers. When a man, (Wise, 


sce as the Judge mends the matter much, 


Mr, Botts concluded by declaring that Mr. Adanis 
Was treated with crucl severity, He did not deserve it, 
Arnold, of Pennsylvania, fol'owed in a lengthy specch, 
of great length, on the same sie, lashing the bulies of 
the House with a causticity that made them writhe con- 
tinually; and when Rayner and Wise tried to get a quar- 
rel fastened upon him, be told them it was of no use, 
for he belonged to the Peace Party! He ridiculed the 
idea of “boys, like Wise and the Speaker,” reprimand- 
ing aman like Mr. Adams.—Ie urged his southern 
friends not to keep the question of the right of petition 
open; it would never slack the progress of abolition. 
The right of petition was sacred, To deny it was to 
deny the capacity of the people for self-government. 
He warned them of their growing political weakness, as 
shown by the census; & told them not to provoke horthern 
hostility by southern aggress‘ons. He entreated the 
North to def them alone, Slavery was their misfortunes 
and not their crime, “Do not keep probing our cancef, 
and we may cut it off, or if we choose to die, let us.” 

Mr. Salstonstall, of Mass., indignantly denied their 
right to censure any man for presenting a petition. 
They could only punish for contempt. The petitition- 
ers, he said, were from his native town; men of intelli- 
1 


£ 4 


gence, religious men, and several of them engaged in ex- 


tensive business, He doubted not the treatment of 
abolition petitions here was the cause of this movement. 
The idea of disunion had been rendered familiar by the 
constant threats of it on the floor by southern men— 
and by the course pursed by the nullifiers. He denied 
that the abolitionists were in favor of disunion; not was 
any other party, at the North. The abolitionists were a 
sinall, though inereasing body, But those who believed 
the right of petition must be preserved embraced al- 
most the whole popafation. 

As an illustration of this he read the Massachusetts 
resolves of 1858, remarking, that in consequence of the 
gag rules they were now read for the first time on this 
floor! 

There was no English party in this coutitry. What! 
Samuel Adams, the proscribed patriot, John Adams, to 





after Cilley’s death,) had come into this House, four years 
ago, with his hands and face dripping with the blood 
of murder, the blotches of which were still upon him, 
and had demanded of the democrats he now praised so 
much, to be tried for it, he (Mr. A.) had opposed it—and 
probably saved him from the censures of this House. 
Such men should be sent to the proper tribunals, where 
all the safeguards of the Constitution were afforded them 
to secure an impartial trial and # just verdict. The slave- 
holders in this Houso were not impartial; they were 
biased by the most sordid of all interests, a pecuniary 


one. And was he, a representative from a State, whose 





Mr. Adams replied, that he rested the justification of 
the petition upon the first paragraphs of the Declaration 
of Independence, which declared, that when governments 
became too oppressive to be borne, it was the right and 
duty of the people to alter or abolish them. And if there 
was any one principle more sacred than another, it was 
this. Gentlemen were mistaken, if they supposed these 
petitioners were alone in their views. The threats of dis- 
union, so often uttered on this floor, and the grievous 
oppression to which they were subjected, had made the 
Would Mr. Marshall pretend that the 
people had not been oppressed, for many ycars past? He 


idea familiar. 


was sent here to remedy these oppressions. and yet he 
had contributed more than any other member to increase 


them. He wished to respond to these petitioners, and 
show them that it was not yet time: that there were still 
means and resources left to regain their lost rights, before 
resorting to the ultimate remedy of that Declaration. 


petition had been destroyed. He would prove that the 
South were endeavoring to destroy the habeas corpus, 
and jury trial, and all the securities of our rights and lib- 
erties. He would look into the Virginia, and New York, 
and the Georgia and Maine controversies, and show that 
the South were endeavoring to force the detestable insti- 
tution of slavery upon us. He would show, by the re- 
ports of the navy department, that they were endeavoring 
to smuggle us into a war with England, to defend the 
slave trade, foreign and domestic, and that the home 
squadron, which the North was to be taxed to support, 
was destined to afford convoy to slave-trading vessels. 
He would show that our minister to England, Stevenson, 
had asserted the most false and untenable principles res- 
pecting the right of scarch, to bring on the contest with 
England, in defence of this infamous trade. ‘Their de- 
cision on these resolves was important to him. But, it 
was far more so to the freemen of this nation, to know if 
slavery was to be forced upon them. If their rights were 
to be taken away, if they were to make war to defend 
slavery, it was /ime to consider the remedy pointed out in 
the Declaration of Independence. He meant to give the 
alarm. Why, if he was to be charged with subornation 
of perjury and treason for presenting this petition, the 
same idea would soon be extended to petitions, for 
the abolition of slavery in this district, where Congress 
had the undoubted right to do it; or to petitions against 
the infamous slave trade, or the bankrupt bill. The pe- 
titioners might not boast quite 30 pure aristocratic blood 
as the gentleman from Kentucky, but they were good 
citizens, and quite as well worthy to be heard with 
respect. 

Mr. Evsrett, of Vt., declared that he looked upon these 
resolutions with dread. They were the iniatory step to 
a dissolution; and if adopted, must inevitably Icad to it. 
“Peaccably if we can, but forcibly if we must.” Did the 
gentleman from Kentucky mean to say, that there was 
no peaceable remedy for such grievances? That if the 
burden of the Union became intolerable, it could be ter- 
minated only in blood? He moved that the resolves be 
printed, and deferred till Tuesday next. 

Wise, of Va., rose, and in tones of pompous and affect- 
ed solemnity, called upon the House to hear a voice from 
the South! He called for the reading of Washington’s 
Farewell Address. It was read; and he began a long 
harangue, lasting all that day and three hours of the next. 
He tried to prove that there always had been, and was 
still, an English party in this country, now identified 
with the abolition party,—-who were aiming to destroy 
our freedom, and the Union, by abolition as the means. 
That one of the projects of this party was a war upon the 
slave states, by black troops—that this party was aided 
by British gold, and impudent British agents, like Joseph 
Sturge, “who had dared to come here with an address to 
the President from the Buitisu and Foreign Anti-Slav- 
ery Society, and had even been in this House, and visited 
the slave prisons in this district ;’—that the abolitionists 


with deference by all the crowned heads of Europe,—and 


that they were aiming to destroy slavery throughout the 
And he quoted the Anti-Slavery Reporter, 


slavery of the blacks was necessary to 


If 
he must defend himself, he would show how the right of 


a dissolution! What 





soil was not stained by slavery—whose constituents were 
| the descendants of Winslow, of Bradford, of Carver, and 
| of Alden—the first who stepped on the rock of Plymouth, 


\ 
| 


—to be tried by slaveholders for presenting a petition, 
because the gentleman from Kentucky, imagined it had 
abolition in it? 
ty.) He disdained and cast away the “grace and mercy,” 
Let them expel him, 


(The petition had no allusion to slave- 


the resolves proposed to show him. 
and his constituents would have something to say about 
it. They would soon find him back here again. 

Some further conversation took place on the question 
of consideration, which was ended by an unsuccessful 
motion to lay the whole subject on the table, and the 
House adjourned. 
the whole duelling system, fell upon the silent House and 
crowded galleries, with all the weight of irresistible truth. 


There is a power in Mr. Adams’ rebukes, sometimes, 
that is not to be surpassed. Poor Wise, both that day 
nied having advised to the duel. He declared that Henry 
Clay was the adviser, and that Crittenden and Menifee, 
were responsible for all the arrangements; that he was 
| ready to meet his God on the charge of murder—but not, 
in regard to the duel itself, which he deprecated at the 
The efforts of the offi- 
cial paper, the Madisonian, filling a whole page, to-day, 
to destroy the effect of that rebuke, and make out Mr. 
Wise to be a great, envied, persecuted and “unfortunate” 
Henry A. Wise 
j must go down to posterity, a branded murdercer.— 
| Whether Mr. Clay will reply to the implication of him- 
self, by Wise and the Madisonian, remains to be scen. 


time, and had always regretted. 





| 





man, will hardly answer the purpose. 


The next day the House voted they would consider 
the resolves 117 to 75, and Mr. Underwood, of Ky., 
made an uble defence of Mr. Adams, declaring that he 
had violated no ruic of the House, and to judge his mo- 
tives for doing a laudable act, presenting a petition, was 
assuming the province of Almighty God. He went over 
the whole subject of the right of petition, declaring that 
he thought the course pursucd to be wrong. He thought: 
indeed, that the right of petition was limited by the pow- 
er of the Legislature to grant; but Mr. Adams thought 
otherwise, and it was wrong to punish him for his cun- 
scientious discharge of his duty. He was willing that 
northern members should discuss the subject of slavery 
to their heart’scontent. He did not believe that they, 
or the abolitionists desired to dissolve the Union, The 
Union could not be, must not, shou/d not be dissolved: 
It was true, he conceded, that if they desired to secure 
the abolition of slavery, by dissolution as a means, they 
would certainly succeed. For wherever the dividing 
line might fall, the slave property in all the border 
states would be valueless. If fugitives were not to be 
given up, slavery must be destroyed, But he believed 
northern men too patriotic and too just to interfere with 
their reserved rights. He appealed to his friend from 
Ohio to say if the abolitionists, and he believed he was 
one, desired to interfere with slavery in the States?’ Mr. 
Giddings rose, and declared himself in the fullest sense 
of the term, an abolitionist. He was rejoiced that a time 
had at last come, for which he had been longing for four 
years past, when abolitionists and their southern friends 
might compare their ideas on this subject, no longer as 
enemies, but as brothers, It was not then that they de- 
sired to interfere with slavery in the states; they only 
desired to be freed from all responsibility to support it, 
from taxation to sustain it. “How taxed? ‘T'o put 
down servile insurrection? Not that—but”—Hopkins 
of Va. objected to these explanations of the abolition 
creed On this floor. Mr, Underwood then talked heroics 
about dying in the last ditch before they would submit 
toa political and social equality with the blacks; and 
said they would keep the Anglo-Saxon blood pure, in 
Ky.!!! (Vide Col. R. M. Johnson &c.) He warned 
them not to send Mr. Adams home to the people a 
martyr to the right of petition, lest the people should 
carry out the idea of the petition, in earnest, 


Mr. Botts, of Va., declared that Mr. Adams deserved 
to ke honored rather than censured. A patriot, and a 


The terrible rebuke of Wise, and of 


and the next, rose, and in a trembling voice, solemnly de- 


whom almost more than any other we were indebted for 
our independence; and John Q. Adams, tiie descendent 
of one of the Regicides, and of Alden who first stepped 
on the rock of Plymouth, and who inherited all the love 
of liberty, and indomitable zeal onJ energy of such ati 
ancestry,& whose whole life had been devoted to his coun- 
try; euch men [the House of Braintree, as Wise, in al- 
lusion to the ribaldry of other days had called them,] 
The 
sympathy between the atolitionists of England and of 


leading a British party, to injure their country! 


this country was the same that now existed among 
philanthropists, of every land, in the cause of Peace, 
and of Prison reform, as well as this, 


If Howard was now traversing this continent on his 
errands of mercy and Americans sympathised with him 
and aided him with their money, would they deserve to 
be stigmatised as an “English party?” 

Censure Mr. Adams, and they would excite the at- 
tention of the whole world. They would “tafn him 
over,” not to the “indignation,” but to the respect and 
grateful admiration of mankind. It was just such men 
who won the victories of our revolution; men who cared 
not for the paltry tea tax, but for the principle it involved; 
jmen who only asked what was right, and then acted, 
fearless of consequences. 








Halfa dozen motions to adjourn, call the House, and. 
lay on the table, consumed another hour and the House 
adjourned, afier a session of 7 1-2 hours. 

The splendid reply of Marshall, and the beginning of 
Mr. Adams’ defence I must reserve till my next letter. 
These proceedings requite but little comment. They 
fill the city with agitation, and that is death to the pe- 
| culiar institution, 





And for two days past the excite- 
ment has been much increased by the proceedings of the 
great convention at Peterboru’, We shall hear “thundes’” 
before long. 


Yesterday and to-day neither House sat, in conse- 
quence of the death and funeral of Mr. Dixon, of R. I, 
a very worthy old gentleman, who was much esteemed 
hy his associates in the Senate, and by all that knew him. 
To-morrow, we shall have a renewal of the war, which 
| in spite of the deadly groans of the Globe and Madiso- 
nian is killing slave-y, most effeotually, 





Yours truly, 


Wasninerow. 


Western Onive Brancu.—The title of a 
paper to be published monthly, at Medina—in 
quarto form,—at50 cts. per annum, A. Beatty, 
editor and proprietor. It is religious, anti- 
slavery, &c. ‘I'he first number contains a part 
of the Liberty Address. 








Wuic State Convention.—A Whig State 
Convention will meet at Columbus, on the 22nd 
February. 

















_————— —_—_ 


EXPERIENCE MEETING. 


An Abolition experience meeting will be held 
on next Monday evening, at7 o’elock, in the 
basement of Mr. Blanchard’s Church, on 6th 
street. Those who have attended similar 
meetings recently held here, will not fail ta 
recollect the interest of the proccedings had. 
All whose experience on the subject of slavery, 
yet falls short of the Emancipation doctrine, 
but who desire justice should be done the slave, 
are cordially invited to be present and partici 
pate. 





Fer. 9, 1842. 





Messrs. Woonson & Tixsurr, House Carpenters and 
Joiners, near the corner of Eight and Broadway, Cincin- 
nati, feeling grateful for their patronage since the 
association as a firm, inform their friends and the public 
that they are prepared to do all kinds of House Carpentet 
and Joiner s work at the shortest notice and on the mosr 


reasonable terms. 
Wonson & Tinster. 





NOTICE---MILK---MILK 


We are now prepared to inform our friends 
that we still continue to supply this City, 
with Milk on the six day principle, omitting the 
Sabbath, and have made permanent arrangements 
to continue it. All persons willing to sus- 
tain us, are requested to send their names and 
residence to the Office of the Philanthropist. 

C. M. Merrett, 
N. H. MeErrew. 


FOR SALE CHEAP! 








statesman, full of years and of honors, he asked for an 
opportunity to throw all the weight of his name and 
character against the first approach of disunion, (Mr. 
Adams nodded assent.) He had Jong anticipated such 
a result from their treatment of the right of petition. 
But if they censured Mr. Adams for. presenting this pe- 
tition, as guilty of treason and perjury, what were they 
to say of the nullifiets of the South? What of a member 
of this House who once prepared resolves in favor of 
of the Secretary of the Navy, who 
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favor of immediate dissolution? 
RE Bed A i ia S| 6 ‘ 


“Cause and Cure of Infidelity.” By Rev. David Nel- 
son, of Quincy, Ill. Any individual wishing this work 
n have it by application to the subscriber. ‘Third edi- 


ol published by the American Tract Society. 
D. D. NELSON, 


Walnut Hills, Lane Seminary, O., Oct, 5, 1841. 
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_ Marked the rise of the spirit of division from its 
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BY EBENEZER ELLIOT, 


Nurse of the Pilzrim Sires, who sought, 
Beyond the Atlantic foam, 

For fearless trath and honest thought, 
A refuge and a home ! 

Who would not be of them and thee, 
A not unworthy son, 

That hears, amid the chain’d or free, 
The name of Washington ? 


Cradle of Shakspeare, Milton, Knox ! 
King-shaming Cromwell’s throne ! 

Home of the Russells, Watts, and Lockes! 
Earth’s greatest are thine own: 

And will thy children forge base chains 
For men that would be free ? 

No! by thy Elliots, Hampdens, Vanes, 
Pyms, Sidneys, yet to be! 


No!—for the blood which kings have gorged 
Hath made their victims wise , 

While every lie that Fraud hath forged 
Veils wisdom from his eyes: 

But time shall change the despot’s mood; 
And Mind is mightiest then, 

When turning evil into good, 
And mountains into men. 


If round the sou! the chains are bound 
That bold the world in thrall, 

If tyrants laugh when men are found 
In brutal fray to fall— 

Lord! let not Britain arm her handa, 
Her sister states tu ban; 

But bless through all ber other lands, 
Thy family of Man. 


For freedom if thy Hampden fought; 
For peace if Falkland fell; 

For peace and love if Bentham wrote, 
And Burns sang wildly well— 

Let knowledge, strongest of the strong, 
Bid hate and discord cease; 

Be this the burden of her song— 
“Love, Liberty, and Peace !” 


Then, Father, will the nations all, 
As with the sound of scas, 
In universal festival, 
Sing words of joy like these:— 
Let each love all, and a!l be free, 
Receiving as they give: 
Lord !—Jesus died for Love and Thee! 
So let thy children live! 
The flower beheld the star above, 
And longed to reach its airy love, 
But longed in vain, A dew-drop fell 
Into the soft and fragrant bell, 
And then the star was imaged there, 
As if it dropt from upper air; 
And gliding down from Heaven had come, 
To find on Earth, a kindred home, 
STIRLING. 





GOD’S-ACRE. | 
BY HENNY W. LONGFELLOW,. 
I like that ancient Saxon phrase, which calls 
The burial-ground, “God’s-Acre!” It is just; 
It consecrates each grave within its walls, 
And breathes a benison o’er the sleeping dust. 


space around his seat. ] 


on Mr. Jefferson—after deserting the early 
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Mr. WISE resumed, and said he would not 
print on this subject: no, he would not print, 
and for the reasons he was stating when inter- 
rupted; because persons were operated on ta 
their adherenee to the abolition cause by vari- 
ous motives: some were honest in their zeal, 
nay, even religious, fanatically religious, reli- 
giousty sincere; but besides these, there were 
political partisans, members of a party which 
had its root atthe very foundation of this Gov- 
ernment, and which had existed from that day 
to this very hour. ‘These men, as he believed, 
did deliberately design to produce that effect to- 
wards which their course evidently tended.— 
From the earliest days of this Republic, there 
had existed two great political parties in the 
country: they had been distinguished as an En- 
glish party and a French party; a Jacobin party 
anda Tory party. And we had seen some, 
from family prejudice and bereditary hatred, ta- 
king sides not merely with one of these parties 
against the other, but even against their own 
country and Government. No man knew bet- 
ter than the gentleman from Massachusetts the 
whole of this political party history —none had 
a greater right to understand it. ‘This antipathy 
to the slaveholding portion of this Union, this 
inborn inbred hatred to the Democratic party, 
wherever it might be located, had grown up 
with that English or Tory party which had de- 
nounced ‘Thomas Jefferson as ‘the red-waist- 
coated representative of Catiline,’’ and accused 
him of being in secret alliance with France. 

Mr. Marshall here inquired what was the 
question before the House? 

Mr. WISE.  Itis on a motion to print, andI 
am speaking to that motion. 

He went on to say that the nation. had evi- 
dence of the hatred of this English party to Mr. 
Jefferson, and its antipathy to slaveholders, in 
doggerel rhymes aimed at his domestic rela- 
tions. Noone better knew to what poetry he 
alluded than the gentleman from Massachuseits; 
that gentleman well knew who it was that wrote 
those scandalous lines on the domestic life of 
one of the purest patriots of the Revolution.— 
LHe could tell who it was that could turn and for- 
sake the friends of his father, and, in the fury of 
his apostate zeal, could prey upon the dead like 
the vampyre. 

Here Mr, Everett again interposed, and called 
Mr. Wiser to order for irrelevancy. ‘The ques- 
lion ‘as en printing and postponement. 

The Cuarm’s reply was in a great measure lost 
to the Reporter, but he was understood to de- 
cide that, though this latitude of remark would 
not be in order on a motion to print, it was less 
out of order on a motion to postpone. 

Mr. ADAMS. I hope he will be permitted 
to go on. 

Mr. WISE resumed, [amid great confusion 
in the Hall, which, indeed, continned in a grea- 
ter or less degree till the adjournment, and which 
ofien rendered it quite impossible for the Repor- 
ter to hear a word of what Mr. W. said. He 
spoke with great vehemence, but with a voice so 
fitful and unsteady that the closing part of many 
of his sentences was inaudible beyond a_ brief 














He said that after writing doggered rhymes 


friends of his father, and trampling on the ashes 
of the dead—after . . . inthe Royal 
George . ° . after going for the 
democratic crumbs, and then setting out for 
Ghent 
Mr. Everett here inquired of the Chair wheth- 
era persoal attack on an accused party could 
possibly be in order on a motion either to print 
or to postpone ? 

Mr. WISE. I have mentioned no names.— 
I spoke generally ef the English party and its 
adherents; but, if the cap fits anybody, let bim 








@eod’s-Acre! Yes: that blessed name imports 
Comfort to those, who in the grave have sown 

The seed that they had garnered in their hearts, 
Their bread of life, alas! no more their own. 


Into its furrows shall we ali be cast, 
In the sure faith that we shall rise again 

At the great harvest, when the Archangel’s blast 
Shall winnow, like a fan, the chaff and grain. 


Then shall the good stand in perpetual bloom, 
In the fair gardens of that second birth, 
And each bright blossom mingle its perfume 
With that of flowers which never bloomed on earth. 


With thy rude ploughshare, Death, turn up the sod, 
And spread the furrow for the seed we sow ! 
This is the field and Acre of our God; 
This is the place where human harvests grow. 





Green Gate of Paradise! let in the sun! 

Unclose thy portals, that we may behold 
Those fields Elysian, where bright rivers run, 

And waving harvests bend like seas of gold. 

= ——_. 
SPEECH OF MR. WISE ON THINGS IN 
° GENERAL. 
House of Representatives, 











January 25th. 

I rise not to uttter one word 
upon the question. I would not raise my voice 
in this Hall on a question like this. I ask— 
and it is all 1 ask—that a voice from the tombs 
may be heard. I ask thai the Farewell Address 
of Washington may be read here. I have mark- 
ed the passages I wish the Clerk to read. 


Here the book was sent to the Clerk’s table, 
and serious passages, relating to the necessity 
of resisting the first attempt toward dissolving 
the Union, and warning his countrymen of the 
danger of foreign influeace, were read. 

Some of them, at Mr. W.’s request were read 
twice. 


At the close of one of them the voice of Mr. 
Adams was heard, exclaiming, *‘that should have 
been thought of when the gag was put on.”’] 

The Clerk having apparently gone through— 

Mr. Filmore said he rose to suggest a mode 
of disposing of this subject. 

Mr. Wise, [ have not done yet. I lope the 
gentleman will not object to hear Washington's 
Farewell Address read in this Hall. 

Mr. Fillmore certainly not. Thongh I did 
suppose most of us had read that Address be- 

ore. 

The Clerk then read further extracts pointed 
out by Mr. Wise. 

Mr. WISE then said he had had these por- 
tions of that venerable document read, because 
its author, had he been present here, and wit. 
nessed the recent scenes in this Hall, could not 
have pictured them better from the life than he 
had prophesied them in this Address. He had 


Mr. WISE. 


very dawn. and had pointed to its cause, iis fear- 
ful cause 1 was the effect of foreign influ- 
ence, Lhatinfiucnce was now at work upon 
his very question throughout this nation.— 
>ome Weve.moving in the general cause trom re- 
ligions feelings—feelings of religious fanaticism 
—unconscious, blindly unconscious, of the con- 
sequences—tlic dreadful, the inevitable conse- 
quences of the course they were pursuing. 

Ms. Everei: called Mr, Wasz to order for ir- 


wear it. 

The Spraker replied that it was not for the 
Chair to know that the remarks of the gentleman 
fiom Virginia were intended as a personal at- 
tack; it would be out of order and wholly inde- 
corous in the Speaker to say that the gentleman 
alluded to any particular member of the House; 
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styled philanthropists. Let them not fail to no- 
tice the coincidence of events, for while the 
black army of sixty thousand men was raised in 
Jamaica, and while O'Connell was issuing his 
mandates to every Irishman in the United States 
(and Mr. W. esteemed the Irishmen and did not 
wish to see them misled) to join the Abolition- 
English American party, and strengthen it by 
their votes, Congress had presented to it by an 
ix-President of the United States a proposition 
to dissulve the Union. Yes, while the English 
abolitionists were moving on Jamaica, and eon- 
templating to make their next demonstration on 
Cuba—while they were establishing lines of a 
commercial marine, connecting England and the 
West Indies with this country, and thus open- 
ing the way fora military marine to follow, 
which at the first sound of the tocsin would pour 
in armies of trained free blacks upon the whole 
South, this proposition to dissolve the Union 
was simultaneously brought forward. 


There was another very singular contrast in 
the events of the present hour which he could 
not failto mention. It the same time that En- 
gland was maintaining the most odious and 
abominable system of slavery that. was to be 
found on the face of the globe, and using itas 
an instrament in the production and culture of a 
deadly vegetable poison, to be imposed by force 
on a people so unwarlike and so timid in their 
national character that they had taken the pains 
to build an immense wall to keep themselves 
aloof from other nations; and while the British 
marine were carrying on an expensive war for 
this very end, her own party in this country 
were preaching in this Hall that America could 
never go to war with England for the sake of 
maintaining the tenure of slave property. 


Mr. \W. said he wished to be distinctly un- 
derstood. He aspersed not that body of men 
which was called the old Federal party. His 
own father (he was understood to say) had sup- 
ported the principles of that party, and every re- 
lation he had in the world, living and dead, had 
been old-fashioned Virginia Federalists. Nor 
should they ever want an advocate where he was 
present. But there had been members of all 
parties who united together and took sides with 
a foreign Government against their own country, 
This faction had been composed of men who 
had never felt any sincere attachment to free in- 
stitutions, but had ever been disposed on the 
contrary to array themselves and wield their in- 
fluence in opposition to them. ‘This was what 
Mr. Wr. designated as the old English party.-- 
He never had given that name to the Federal 
party asit had once existed in this country. He 
mentioned this in justice to himself, and to pre- 
vent misunderstanding. ‘To return, then, he 
again inquired how were the gross and glaring 
inconsistencies to which he had alluded to be 
reconciled? That those who had forsaken the 
Federal party, and betrayed and reviled it, and 
professed to go over to the Democratic party, 
should now be found hating and vituperating 
alike the Democrats of the South and of the 
North? That men who could tolerate and de- 
fend the war now waged by England—a war 
founded expressly on slavery of the severest 
kind--could not tolerate a war against England 
in behalf of the rights of the slaveholders? And 
how happened it that men who held these sen- 
timents should be found bringing forward Tory 


(Continued on second page.) 








GRANVILLE FEMALE ACADEMY. 
The Winter term will commence on Thursday the 
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he was understood to be speaking about some 
political party in the country, If his remarks | 
became personal, the Chair would call him to, 
order. 

Mr. Arnold said he hoped the friends of the | 
gentleman from Massachusetts would not at- 
tempt to interrupt the gentleman from Virginia 
again. 

Mr. WISE resumed, and said that if, after all 
his earnestand repeated attempts to arrest the 
debate, gentlemen would insist on debating this 
subject, 

“Come on Macduff, 

And damn’d be he who first cries, hold, enough I” 

He was not, to be sure, prepared in body, for 
he had a severe cold in his lungs and head; but 
he was at all times politically, mentally, and 
historically prepared to meet gentlemen. He 
again said, that, after treading on the graves of 
members of the old English party, the early 
friends of his father, and then going to Ghent 
and incorporating in our treaty with England a 
provision for the payment for slaves, which had 
stood the severest test of the British Government 
—for the payment not for assassins and murder- 
ers, like those on board the Creole, but for runa- 
ways, who had forsaken their master’s planta- 
tions, and gone on board the British fleet--that 
same authority now came forward and told this 
House that we could not consent to go to war 
with England for the support and maintenance 
of slavery, and this under fligrant circumstances 
of violence done to the national flag ia behalf of 
mutineers and murderers ! 


Mr. W. here said something, not more than 
half heard, about the gentleman’s again turning, 
because the democracy of the South would not 
acknowledge [here his voice was quite lost in 
the babble of sounds that filled the air. ] 

Mr. W. when again heard, was observing that 
there were certain great points of history to 
which might be traced all that occurred of late 
in reference to this subject. If we went back to 
1801, we should find the old English party de- 
feated aud prostrated by an Old Dominion slave- 
holder, And if we then came down to 1828, 
we found the same party vanquished again by a 
Tennessee slaveholder. It was these sucegssive 
defeats which had enabled certain leaders to ar- 
ray the elements of opposition at home against 
the Democracy boih of the South and the North; 
for not only had the Southern Democrats been 
denounced here as enemies to freedom and to 
the right of petition, but even the delegations of 
New Hampshire and Maine had been reviled as 
gag politicians because they considered the pro- 
visions of the Constitution as the only true foun- 
dation of our liberties. Whatever might have 
been the change which took place after the sig- 
nal defeat of 1801, there had certainly been a re- 
vival of the old English feelings ina certain 
quarter afier the defeat of 1828. Father and son 
had sucessively been prostrated by the Democ- 
racy of the North and the South, and that was 
the reason why the union of Southern - Demo- 
erats with their brethren of the North ‘was so 
profsundly dreaded by our English-American 
politicians, Let no Democrat fail to understand 
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bed and lights, - - 16,00 
Do. including bed and fuel, - - - 20,00 
Drawing, extra . : . - - 2,00 
Painting, - - - 4,00 
Instruction on piano, - - 6,00 
Use of Instrument, - - - 2,00 
Latin, ° a) > “J = 2,00 
French, : - : : 2,00 


To be paid quarterly in advance, 


Mr. and Mrs. Gilmore expect to devote themselves, for 
the ensuing five years, to the interests of the Young La- 
dies committed to their care; and they hope, by careful 
attention to their Moral, Intellectual and Physical wants, 
to contribute to their happiness while members of their 
family, and prepare them for usefulness in the discharge 
of the active duties of life, ‘The qualifications and suc- 
cess of the Principal, and other ‘Teachers of the Institu- 
tion, are too well known to need further commendation. 

Parents and guardians will understand, that we have a 
healthy and pleasant location, with 58 very convenient 
rooms, furnishing ample accommodations for 100 young 
ladies, W. W. Bancrort, 

Corresponding Sec. of Trustess. 
Granville, O. July 54th, 1841. 


THE NEW YORK WATCHMAN, 


devoted to 
The intcrests of protestant christianity, literature, 
science, education, the arls, agriculture, the 
moral enterprise of the age, and to the 
diffusion of genera! intelligence 





“Knowledge is as the light of heaven: free, pure, 
pleasant, exhaustless. It invites all to possession; it ad- 
mits of no pr-emption, no tights exclusive, no monop- 
oly.” 

For six years, this paper has been gaining in 
the confidence of the public. Its character 
as an 
Independent, Religious, and Literary journal, 
Is now fully established, as is evident from 
its circulation among alll classes of the commu- 
nity. ‘Those who desire 
A GOOD FAMILY NEWSPAPER, 
Free from thosefeatures of Sectarianism, which are so 
offensive to the spirit of Christianity—a paper which ad- 
mits suitable articles on all subjects upon which the 
community need to be informed—a paper open, espe- 
cially to the claims of suffering humanity, may be as- 
sured that no efforts will be spared to render this accep- 
table and worthy of their patronage. Ithas a large 
number of 
Able and intelligent correspondents, 
Whose communications will enrich its columns, 
from time to time, on 
Natural and Revealed Theology, Revivals, Missions, 
Human Rights, Temperance; Education, 
Sabbath and Common Schoo's, 

Moral Reform, Healih, Agriculture, Geology, Physiology, 
Natural and Mental Philosophy, Music, 
Reviews of Books &c. &c, 

Iu a word it oceupies a field of usefulness, not 
appropriated by any other periodical in this, or 
any other country. 

The Seventh Volume commenced January 
1,1832. Theprice is only ‘'wo Dollars a 
Year, in Zdvance; and this is sufficiently low 

to put it within the reach of all. 

* .* Reader, you have a personal interest in the New 
York Watchman! For, he who hasa heart to know 
his whole duty, whose SOUL thirsts for information on 
Lall those subjects most directly connected with MAN’S 


of this paper, =~ 











—but no, he wonld not putit.on mere party 
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highest happiness, will find assistance in the columns | 


Picblished every Salurday, at 126 Fulton street, New 
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R. H. BLACKMER & CO. 
Tee-tutal Temperance 
GROCERIES & COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 
Near Float Bride, Cleveland. 


WILLIAM BIRNEY, 


Norany Pentic,—Office 8, E, corner of Main and 
Fourth streets, up stairs. 





WEDDING CAKE MANUFACTORY, 
FANCY CAKE STORE, 
AND WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


CONFECTIONARY. 
Fifth st, 5 doors East of Vine, North side. 


The subscriber having succeeded to the business of J, 
A. Burnett, respectfully invites his friends and the public 
in general to his display of Christmas, New Year cakes and 
Confectionaries, begs leave to inform them that all atten- 
tion will be paid to their orders, and the same punctually 
executed. 


December 22nd, 1841. 





SAMUEL A. ALLEY. 


FOR SALE CHEAP! 
«Cause and Cure of Infidelity.” By Rev. David Nel- 
son, of Quincy, Ill, Any individual wishing this work 
can have it by application to the subscriber. ‘Third edi- 
tion, published by the American Tract Society. 
D. D. NELSON. 
Walnut Hills, Lane Seminary, O., Oct, 5, 1841. 








EXCHANGE OFFICE. _ 
F. WH. BRAYTON, EXCHANGE BROKER, 
Clevelund Ohio. 


QcyEcstern Funds, Specie, and uncurrent Money 
bought and sold on favorable terms, 
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WE HAVE TRIED DOCTOR JOS, PRIESTLEY 
PETERS’ VEGETABLE PILLS, and have no 
hesitation in pronouncing them the best .2n/ibilious 
Medicine that we have ever used in our familics. We 
are acquainted with several families in this city who 
give them the preference to all other kinds, on 
account of their mildness, and at the same time, cer- 
tainty of action. —V. Y. Examiner. 


MORE THAN TEN MILLIONS of boxes of these 
ruly valuable Antibilious Pills have been sold in the 
United States, Canadas, West Indies, Mexico. and Texas, 
since the first of January, eighteen hundred and thirty- 
five, 

HUNDREDS and THOUSANDS bless the day 
they were induced, by a friead, to try a Box of Dr, 
Peter's Pills. 

They are in use asa Family Medicine, and all who 
have used them give them the preference to all other 
kinds, on account of their being a safe, pleasant, and 
easy aperient—being mild in their action at the same 
tine; though, in their operation, producing neither 
sickness, griping, nor debility. 

Doctor Joseph Priestly Peters, 

Dear Sir:—I have used your valuable Pills 
these Inst four years, in cases of Dispepsia, Liver Com- 
plaint, and Sick Headache, and have found them in a 
majority of cases, the most valuable Pills I have ever 
used, JOHN CASE, M. D. 


For Sick or Nervous Head-ache, or Billious Fever, I 
would recommend Peters’ Pills in preference to all 
other kinds, Rk. H. ARMSTRONG, M. D. 


The following from the EMINENT DOCTOR EM- 

MERSON, is considered sufficient 
I have used in my practice, these last 5 years, Dr. 
Jos. Priestly Peters’ Vegetable Antibiliouy Pills,and con- 
sider them the Best Famtty Menicine I have ever used. 
Given up to Die. 
How many are given up to die that might be saved by 
Sherman’s Lozenges, the best medicine in the world, and 
the casiest taken, 


Consumption 
Sweeps off thousands, yearly, in the United States, 


that Sherman’s Cough Lozenges wonld enre when noth- 
ing else would even relieve, Ministers of the Gospel 


have added their testimony to that effect. 

Coughs and Colds, 

neglected, lead to consumption and death, when a few of 
the Lozenges would effect a cure in one ortwo days. Try 
them, they are remarkably pleasant and cost but a trifle. 
Over 3,000 persons have given their names within 
the last year as a reference of the wonderful virtues of 
these Cough Lozenges. They cure all recent cases in a 
few hours, seldom requiring more than one day to cure 
the most distressing ones, 

The Rev. Darius Anthony, of the Oncida Confer- 
ence, was given up as incurable, believed to be on the 
verge of the grave from consumption, without the hope 
of relief, till he tried these Lozenges. ‘They relieved him 
immediately, and in a few weeks restored him to health, 
so that he could resume his dutics as a minister of the 
gospel. He recommends them to all who are consump- 
tive or have any derangement of their lungs, as the 
greatest medicine in the known world, He has witness- 
ed their effects on several others, and always with the 
happiest results, He says so great a remedy through the 
blessing of Divine Providence, should be the common 
property of all, and in every family on the face of the 
earth. 


The Rev. Doctor Eastmond, of this city, gave a 
few to a lady, a friend of his, who had been given up 
by her physician and friends as in the last stage of 
Consumption. The first Lozenge gave her consid- 
erable relief, so that she was encouraged to persevere 
in their use; and through the blessing of God they re- 
stored her to perfect health, 


Mr. Henry S. Banker, 97 Green st, was cured of a 
very bad cough he suffered from several weeks, by only 
5 Lozonges, when all other remedies had no effect on, 
him whatever, 


Mr.G.T. Matthews,8 Caroline st., suffered a year with 
a very hard,tight cough,pain in the side,spitting of blood 
and all the usual symptoms of consumption. ‘I'he Lo- 
aenges relieved him immediately, and in a few weeks 
zestored him to perfect health, He says they are the 
greatest medieine in the world. 


When such clergymen asthe Rev, Mr. Anthony, 
Eastmond and Hancock, and such physicians as Mott, 
Cheeseman, Smith, Rogers, and those named above, 
sanction the use of any article of medicine, the public 
need not hesitate to place reliance upon it, Such are 
Sherman’s Lozenges. 

Children Die 


of worms, after months and sometimes years of suffer- 
ing, without the parent’s knowing the cause—little sus- 
pecting worms are literally eating them up. Sher- 
man’s Worm Lozenges have cured hundreds and 
thousands of such cases. Any child will take them. 


Sherman’s Worm Lozenges. 


Proved in more than 400,000 cases to be infallible; the 
only certain worm-destroying medicine ever discovered. 
Many diseases arise from worms and occasiou long and 
intense suffering and even death, without their ever 
being suspected; grown persons are very often afflicted 
with them and are doctored for various complaints, 
without any benefit; when one dose of these Lozenges 
would speedily cure them. 


Ur. J. Murphy, 90 North st. Philadelphia, was ap- 
plied to by a poor woman, whose daughter, 7 years old, 
had been sick for nearly 3 years; her stomach was as 
large us a grown person’s, her arms and legs so swollen 
that she could not walk or help herself, although she 
could eat as much as two laboring men. Two celebra- 
ted doctors had exhausted their skill without any benefit; 
the father had spent all he could raise and was dis- 
couraged; he abandoned all idea of doing any thing 
more for her, and looked to death alone, to take her out 
of her misery. Mr, Murphy believing it a case of 
worms, gave hera box of Sherman’s Lozenges, and in 
two days she returned with joy beaming in her eyes, 
and said the Lozenges had saved her child’s life. ‘The 
first dose brought away nearly a pint of worms in one 
living mass, she afterwards counted over 800 that were 
discharged, besides the mass,which she could not count, 


living witness of the almost miraculous efficacy of 
Sherman’s Lozenges. 
My Poor Back 


will break, it is so weak, and pains me constantly. 
What shall Ido? Get one of Sherman’s Poor man’s 
Plasters, with his name on it, and it will cure you in a 
few hours, as it did Mr. Hoxie. 

Sherman’s Poor Man’s Plaster, 


The best strengthening Plaster in the world, and a 
sovereign remedy for pains, or weakness in the back, 
Joins, side, gs neck, limbs, joints, rheumatism, 









he child was literally eaten up with them—another | 





raculous cure these plasters have effected, 

Jos. W. Hoxie, Esq., who had been go afllicted with 
rheumatism, as to be unable to dress himself without 
assistance, was enabled after wearing one, only one 
night, to get up in the morning with joy, and his 
tongue pouring forth the gladness of his heart, at the 
suddea and signal relief he had received from the best 
of all 1remedies, 

Mr. David Williams, of Elizabethtown, N. J., an 
old Revolutionary Soldier, was so afflicted with Rheu- 
matism, that he could scarcely help himself—these 
plasters enti:ely cured him. 

Dre J. Peter’s Pills. Large size box containing 45 
pills, 50 cents per box. Small size box containing 
20 pills, 25 cents per box. Dr. A. Sherman’s Cough 
Candys; price only 25 cents per box. Doct, A, Sber- 
man’s Worm Candys, only 25 cents per box, Poor 
Man’s Plaster, only 12 1-2 cents a piece. 

Agents for the sale of the above valuable medi- 
cines—Wm. H. Harrison & Harrison & Glascoe, 
Cincinnati; A. Avery & Co, Granville; Ridgeway 
Murphy & Co, Ripley; A. Graham & Co. Franklin 
Buildings, Cleveland; Watson, Druggist, Massillon, 
Most every merchant in the U. S., Mexico and West 
Indies, 





VALUABLE MUSIC BUCKS. 


Sold by Robinson, Pratt, & Co, New York City; by 
Dunie & Peck, New Haven; John Paine, Hartford; 
Grigg & Elliott, Philadelphia; by Truman & Smith, 
Cincinnati; and by Booksellers generally throughout the 
United States. 

Twentieth Edition of Mason’s Sacred Harp, or 
Beauties of Church Music,a new collection of Psalm 
and Hymn ‘Tunes, Anthems, Sentences and Chants, 
derived from the compositions of about one hundred 
eminent German, Swiss, Italian, French, English and 
other European musicians, Also, original tunes by 
German, English, and American authors, many of them 
having been arranged, or composed, expressly for this 
work. By Lowell Mason, Professor in the Boston Aca- 
demy of Music, author of Boston Handel and Haydn 
Collection, the Boston Academy’s Collection, etc, etc; 
and by his brother, ‘f. B, Mason, Professor of Sacred 
Music, and organist at Fourth Street church, etc.— 
Twenticth Stereotyped edition, revised and greatly im- 
proved by the introduction of eighty tunes not in former 
editions. ‘he Elements of Vocal Music, which are on 
the inductive method, have been greatly extended and 
newly arranged in the precise order that is pursued in 
teaching; and the numerous practical exercises connected 
with each‘lesson, will, in a great measure, dispense with 
the use of the black board. The above work is now 
known by the general title of “.3Zason’s Sacred Harp,” 
Volume One, It is intended to make “Mason’s Sacred 
ffarp,” the general repository, of the “Gems in Melody 
and Harmony,” which have heretofore been scattered 
through various collections. And the collecting into a 
convenient volume, the old and new, choice, beautiful, 
standard Tunes, isa service to church choirs and singing 
schools, which has been already liberally rewarded. ‘The 
sale of twenty editions in the short time the “Sacred 
Harp” has been before the public, and the steadily increas- 
ing patronage bestowed upon the work, is regarded as 
evidence that itis the very best collection extant, for 
singing schools, and for churches of all denominations, 
From numerous Recommendations the following are 
selected, 


From the Boston Spectator. 

We hope allwill encourage ‘Mason’s Sacred Harp- 
We speak of Mason’s Harp, because we know well its 
merits. We hositate not to say, that it is the best work 
extant, 

From the New York Evangelist, 
Mason’s Sacicd Harp is, what it is called in the title 
page, a very select and useful work—the best collection 
uf church music extant, for congregations any-where. 

From the Baptist Advocate. 

Masm’s Sacred Harp.—The lovers of Sacred Song 
will find a rich treat in this new collection. No one man 
in our country has done so much for church music as 
Lowell Mason. He has given us_ the “Boston Handel 
and Haydn Collection,” the “Choir or Union Collection,” 
the “Boston Academy Collection,” etc., all valuable 
works, and entitled to the extensive patronage which has 
been bestowed upon them; but itis safe to say, that the 
“Sacred Harp” has not an equal in the English language. 
This book is a volume of “gems in Melody and Harmonye | 
Every denomination will promote devotional Pslmody | 
by adapung thts coliectiou as the standard of church | 
music, 

From Mr, Billings, Professor of Sacred Music. 
Muson’s Socred Harp is the most complete, interesting 
and useful collection of Psalm and hymn tunes I have 
ever scen. It is emphatically sacred music, 1 will en- 
courage its general introduction, 


From the Journal, 

We are familiar with all of Mason’s publications, and 
have carefully examined the Sacred Harp. ‘he volume 
is composed of very beautiful melodies, and harmonies of 
almost unequalled richness, It may justly by entitled 
“ the beauties of music,” ‘The tunes are admirably adap- 
ted to the effective expression of poetry, a circumstance 
upon which the happiest effect of Christian Psalmody de- 
pends. ‘The work is particularly recommended to those 
whose object it is to suit music to the words sung, or to 
make mnsic subordinate tosentiment, and thus eminent- 
ly conductive to devotion. 


From M, Hamilton, Diveetor of music in the 
Methodist Church, Wheeling. 

Weare using Mason’s Sucred Harp in our church, 
I should be much pleased to see it in general use—the 
music will please and improve the lovers of sacred song. 
The tunes are well suited to the different variety of me- 
tres, and itis a desireable collection for churches and 
schools, 
Just Published. 


Vol. II.—Mason’s Sacred Harp, or Beauties of 
Church Music.—Vol. II. contains old, new, and origin- 
al Psalm and Hymn Tunes, Anthems, Sacred Songs, 
Duetts, Solos, Quartetts, etc. etc. This volume does 
not contain a single tune found in the first volume—it is 
a complete and independent book of itself, and will be 
sold separately. It is stereotyped from entirely new type 
of great beauty and perfection, procured expressly for it. 
The object in publishing an addstional volume, is to fur- 
nish an extended variety as regards style, metre and 
adaptation to the various wants of the lovers of Sacred 
Melody. It will be found permanently useful, and it is 
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express their surprise and thauks, at the almost mi- | 





_ Volume IL.--1 approve most fully: your plan of pub. 
lishing new selections and arrangements in oeninad 
i volumes, by which purchasers are relieved from the 
| necessity of repeatedly buying the same music The . 
| cond volume, is, in its rythmical character various 
melodies are exceedingly sweet and tasteful—the fry 
mony rich, flowing and impressive, It should b al 
means, accompany the first volume,—especially he 4 : 
Choirs which are somewhat advanced, T doubt n my 
will secure to the publishers an extensive Patronage: — 
I shall do what I can to extend its circulation, sites 
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FARMS AND COUNTRY SEATS FOR sALE 


, “ 2 a7 J . 
203 road halfa mile from toe ee oon 8 Medan. 
eg. * » IN a excellent neighbor. 
| hood, with 5 acres of land; a frame house contain; 
rooms, a hall, a piazza, a porch and 3 cellars: rs aining 8 
frame barn with a carriage house and ro a good 
— - aspring. The grounds are well mda 
peach, apple, pear, quince and plum trees : 
with shrubs and i ies cmbeliitied 

A handsome Country Seat with 16 acres of land loca- 
ted upon a Turnpike road 3 miles from town Th a 
provements comprise an excellent brick house cont nit 
10 rooms, 2 halls, 2 porches and a large cellar: pp 
cistern, a well of excellent water, a large garden a a. “ 
orchard of choice peach, plum, apple and pear trees "The 
is part level and part rolling, —_ 

A superior Country Seat, distant 5 mile 
with 20 acres of good land, 10 of which are j 
and 10 in wood, ‘The buildings consist 0 
brick house, having 10 rooms, a hall, a porch and large 
cellar; a brick barn, a stone spring house, a carriage and 
; smoke house, ‘The grounds are'well stocked with selected 

apple, peach, pear, plum and quince trees, and an cxcel- 
lent vineyard of Catawba, Isabella and Cape vines. This 
estate is a desirable purchase fora gentlemau of fortune. 
who can here enjoy a cool retreat in summer, a beautiful 
view of the Ohio river, and agreeable society. 

A fertile Farin of 80 acres, situated 5 miles from town 
with 65 acres in tillage,a frame house with 4 cme 
and a cellar; Also a log house, a frame barn, a tenant’s 
cabin, a small orchard and a garden. The land is good. 
well located for cultivation, watered with springs, and fen- 
ced with posts and rails. 

A fertile farm of 100 acres, located 6 miles from town 
and close toa McAdamized road. It has 90 acres re 
tillage, a good orchard of 8 acres of apple trees, a frame 
house with 5 rooms, a cellar and a_ porch, a large frame 
barn, a store room, a well, and several springs, The 
land is rich and level, 

A pleasant Country Seat with 16 acres of land, locas 
ted upon a good road 6 miles from town, in a salubrious 
and populous district, ‘he house isin Cottage style, 
and contains 10 rooms, 3 porches, a large cellar and a 
gallery. ‘The outbuildings comprise a frame barn, a cow 
house, and wood house, ‘The grounds are planted with 
vines and young fruit trees, decorated with shrubs and 
evergreens, and well watered with springs, 2 wells with 
pumps, and a small stream. 

A good Farm of 100 acres, situated 7 miles from 
town, in a healthy region, having 60 acres in cultivation, 
a brick house with 9 rooms, a cellar and a porch: also 2 
frame barns, a milk Louse, a stable, a wood house, a well 
and many springs; likewise 2 orchards, a garden and a 
yard well paled. The land is chiefly in grass, good 
quality and well located for tillage, 

A Farm of 60 actes, situated upon a Turhpike road, 
8 miles from town, with 40 acres it tillage, a house with 
4 rooms, a good frame barn with a stone cellar, a cistern, 
a well, several springs, 2 geod orchards of plum, peach, 
apple and cherry treees; and a garden well planted with 
vines, raspberry, currant and goosberry bushes. The 
land is good, well watered with springs, and located on 
both sides ef the road. 

A firstrate Farm of 195 acres, with 115 in culture, sit 
auted upon a Turnpike road, 26 miles from Cincinnati, 
near a populous town. ‘The improvements consist of a 
frame house, a superior barn 91 by 40 feet, with stables 
for 40 head of cattle, a hog pen for 100 swine, an arched 
cellar for 1000 bushels of roots,a corn crib for 2000 


8 from town, 
n cultivation; 
f an excellent 





| bnshels of corn,a wagon house 40 by 21 feet, 2 wells, 


2 orchards, a garden’ with goosberry, raspberry and 
strawberry beds, and a paddock well stocked with quince, 
plum, peach and pear trees, The soil consists of rich 
bottom, and excellent upland, well fenced and watered 
with numerous springs. 

A Farm of 50 acres, situated upon a road, 24 miles 
from town, having 35 acres in cultivation, a frame house 
with 6 rooms, a hall and acellar; an excellent well with a 
pump, 3 log buildings, many spritgs and an orchard of 
200 apple, plum, peach and cherry trees, good kinds, 
The land is of good quality, and is in the vicinity ef a 
church and a school. 

A desirable Farm of 116 acres with 70 acres in tillage, 
situated 28 miles from town, upon a Turnpike road, 
in ahealthy and respectable neighborhood, where ther- 
are several churchesand scbools. ‘The improvements come 
prise an excellent brick house with 10 rooms, a cellar 
and a porch; a good frame barn, a well and crib, wagon 
and asmoke houses; alsoa garden well paled and stocked 
with various shrubs, grape vines, apricot, quince and peach 
trees: likewise an orchard of grafted apple and pear trees. 
The land is fertile, well located for culture, fenced and 
supplied with springs and a run. 

A good Farm of 50 acres, situated 32 miles from town, 
upon a road,and near the Miami Canal, with 32 acres im 
culture, a house with 4 rooms and a porch, a good frame 
barn, with sheds and cribs, also a well, a peach orchard 
and a garden planted with goosberry, raspberry, currant 
and quince trees, ‘The Jand is chiefly rich bottom, well 
watered and fenced. 

A good Farm of 166 acres, situated near a Turnpike 
road, 38 miles from town, having 120 acres in tillage, am 








hoped will receive a patronage in some degree commen- 
surate with the varied talent, labor and expense that 
have been employed in its production, F 
The, following notices of the work will show the estima- 
tion in which it is held by good musicians. 

From a Report of the Committee of the “ Eclectic .4- 
cademy of Music” on Musical publications; unani- 
mously adopted by the Government and Members, 
March 24th. 

“The Sacred Harp, Vol, I1,has been carefully 
examined by your committee, who cannot but regard it 
as possessing in an eminent degrec that chaste, classic 
beauty of melody, and richness of harmony, which con- 
stitute the “soul of music,” and which cannot fail to 
render it a standard work.” 

It is confidently believed that the efforts made by the 
Editor te furnish [tN THE Sacrep Hatp,] an extended 
variety of good Stock Music,—such as will be perma- 
nently useful and interesting, will receive the approba- 
tion of Churches, Choirs, and Singers generally. 

A COPY OF THE RECORDS, 


C. R. FOLGER, Sec’y. of the Academy. 


From the “Handel Musical Society,” of W. R, College, 
Hudson, 

‘ur Sacrep Hane, Votume II, merits our highest 
approbation, and is a rich addition to our Library. Its 
introduction into the society has confirmed the belief 
that it will prove an important means of advancing 
Sacred Music. It would be but justice due the success- 
ful efforts of the authors to say, that the two volumes of 
the Sacred Harp, constitute th best collection ever pub- 
lished, By order of the Society, 

W.S. BARBER, Sec’y. 


[From the Observer.] 

Mason’s Sacred Harp, or Beauties of Chureh Mu- 
sic, Vol, 2nd.- We hesitate not, most,coufidently to recom- 
mend this as_ a book of extrordinary merit; one of the 
best, if not the very best collections of Church Music 
ever issued from the American press. Jt will be held in 
high esteem by the admirers of taste, scientific accuracy, 
and fine discrimination in the adaptation of music to sa- 
cred poetry. Mr, Mason has evinced a knowledge of in- 
timate dependence of Melody upon Harmony, an impor- 
tant principle to often disregarded in Ametican publica- 
tions, It is a volume of Sacred Melodies, with rich, 
beautiful and classical harmonies, combining that striking 
purity and solidity of style, for which German musicians 
are, perhaps, more peculiar than any others, The beau- 
tiful typography of the work will speak for itself. 
From Mr, Allen, Professor of Sacred Music in Ober- 

hin College, 

For a few years past, we have made selections for 
Church Music from the “Sacred Harp,” Volumel. 1 
have ever esteened it a beautiful collection, comprising a 
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excellent brick house containing 6 rooms, a hall, a cellar 
and a porch; also a frame barn, a corncrib, a smokehouse, 
a large orchard of apple, peach and cherry trees, a gat- 
den, 2 wells, several springs and acreek, The soil is 
good quality, and consists of hill and bottom. 

A very cheap Farm of 300 acres, situated 40 miles 
from Cincinnati, and 5 from atown. There are 5@ 
acres in cultivation, a two story hewed log house, a barn, 
a stable, a smokehouse, and a good orchard of 200 apple, 
pear, cherry, peach and quince trees, ‘The land is rich 
and level. 


A Farm of 185 acres, with 65 in tillage, located upon 
a Turnpike road, a few miles from the Miami Canal, 
and upon a river possessing mill power of 4 1-2 feet fall, 
Tt bas a house with 4 rooms, a hewed log barn weather- 
boarded; a stable, a corn crib, a milk house, a good well, 
an orchard of 75 select apple with a few peach trees, and 
alarge sugar camp. ‘I'he soil is rich bottom, watered 
wrth springs, and well adapted for corn or pasture. 

An excellent Farm of 300 acres, situated in the Niarai 
Valley, 67 miles from town, having 200 acres of pasture 
and arable land, a capital fiame honse built in Cottage 
style, containing 6 rooms, a hall and a cellar; two come 
modious barns, 2 large corn cribs, a tenants: house, a 
cemented cistern, a cider mill with a press, 2 extensive 
orchards of apple trees, snd a superior garden ornamented 
with shrubbery imported from Paris, and well stocked 
with choice pear, plum, goosberry, raspberry, currant 
and peach trees. ‘The soil is very rich, well irrigated 
with springs andthe Miamiriver. It consists of hill and 
vale advantageously located for culture, 

A desirable Farm of 140 acres of rich land, situated 
upon a'urnpike road and a Canal, and near a flourishing 
town in the Miami Valley. ‘The improvements comprise 
a large 2 story frame house having 6 rooms, hall and a 
cellar; also a brick wash house with a pump at the door; 
likewise a commodious frame barn with stables and 
other buildings, an excellent orchard of choice grafted 
fruit trees, and 90 acres of cultivated land. The soil coa- 
sists of fertile bottom and upland, well suited for tillage. 
It is a superior farm. 

A fertile Farm of 138 acres, situated on the Ohio ia 
Kentucky, 70 miles from town, having 100 acres in cul- 
ture, a good brick house with 4 large rooms and a cellar. 
acorn crib, a stable, and several log houses: also am 
orchard of apple and peach trees, and a garden with fruit 
trees; also strawberry and asparagus beds. The land is 
chiefly rich bottom, well located for calture. 

Citizens and Emigrants are invited to call at my Office 
for full in information, which will be given gratis; if by 
Letter postage paid. where a list of 200 to 300 Farms, 
House, Stores and Lots can be seen for sale, ; 

Farmersand Citizens. who wish to dispose of their 
estates can, by application to me, have the advantage 
ofan extensive advertisement of their property in Eng- 
lish and German, without cost to them, unless sales be 
effected. ] 

Capitalists can obtain 10 per cent, interest upeR 
Mortgage, or the best personal security at long periods; 
or 6 per cent, at 20 days sight 

Persons desirous of receiving money from England, 
Wales, Ireland, Scotland and other parts of Europe, can 
have the cash paid them in Cincinnati, assoon 4s 
payment is advised by the English Bankers. het" 
ey can be sent from any part of Great Britain, to Messrs 
Baring, Brothers® & Co. London, to the account © 
Thomas Emery of Cincinnati. 

Annuities, English Bills of Exchange, Gold and Bank 
of England Notes bought and sold, -_ 

Emigrants can rely upon obtaining correct and valua 
ble information, which the experience of more than nine 
years in the sale of Real Estate in Cincinnati enables me 


. ly to 
to give. Apply THOMAS EMERY, Estate 
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